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The American Legion Weekly, 
19 West FPorty-Fourth Street) 
New York City. 
Gentlemen? 
I am happy to have this opportunity to address a 
word of greeting and domradeship to the men who have served 


in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps and are now banding them- 





selves together: to preserve the splendid traditions of that 
service. I have had a chance to see these men on land and on 
Bea, at home and abroad; The spirit of their service was as 
splendid as its success, and the continuation cf that spirit 
in The American Legion will make it always an inspiration to 
the full performance of high and difficult duties. 

Cordially yours) 


heer HL... 
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Look for The Gold Seal 
When You Buy 


The Gold Seal, to be found on the 
face of every Congoleum Art-Rug 
is our positive Guarantee of satis- 
faction or your money back. Insist 
on seeing this Gold Seal or the name 
“Congoleum’’ stamped on the back. 
Be sure to get the genuine. 





GUARANTEE 





MCTION 
OR YOUR MONEY WILL 
REFUNDED 





a DAMP CLOTS Wh REMOVE 


‘“‘That Seal Guarantees Congoleum 
Quality’ ’— says the salesman pointing to seal on rug. C INGOLEUM Art-Rugs were developed to 


meet a real need in American homes for a 
, sanitarv floor-covering of gre rar r¢ 
“It shows you that the manufacturers stand squarely be- S@™tar) loor-covering of great beauty and 
hind every claim they make for Congoleum Gold-Seal Rugs and 
Floor Coverings. We are glad they put the Gold Seal where you So you will find every Congoleum Rug a 
can’t help seeing it, because it protects poth you and us. 


economy. 


masterpiece of rug design and color harmony. 
‘“ a ‘ . ahs ‘ 

But why do you recommend Congoleum? Among the full line of patterns is just the one 

—asks the customer to fit into your decorating scheme in any room 

“Because, where a low-priced floor-covering is desired, there is nothing else —pbe it living room, dining room, bedroom, 

that answers the purpose so well as a Congoleum Gold-Seal Art-Rug. First, 

it is sanitary and easy to keep clean. Water won't hurt it. A damp mop will 

keep the colors clear and bright. 


kitchen or bathroom. 


They cost only a little, too. Note the following prices: 


“Second, a Congoleum Gold-Seal Art-Rug is very durable. The surface 
is wear-resisting and absolutely sanitary. Then, too, it lics perfectly flat 6x9 fect, $8.75. 714x9 fect, $10.60. 
without fastening. 9x 9 feet, $12.75. 9x 101% feet, $14.85. 
“And remember, this Gold Seal guarantees every good point I have told 9 x 12 feet, $17.00. 


you about them.” 
Congoleum (2 Yards Wide) is our original line. 
Made in a splendid variety of beautiful designs 
























“That Seal 


guarantees : " : 
Congoleum suitable for kitchen, pantry, bathroom, etc. 

lit ad x . . 
oY For use wherever an all-over floor covering is 


desired. 90c. per square yard. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Congoleum Gold- 
Seal Art-Rugs and Floor-Coverings, write us and we will. 





Color Charts Free 
Send your name and address to the nearest branch 
office for a copy of the latest Rug Chart showing 
the full assortment of patterns in the actual colors. 
We also have color folders, illustrating the other 
Congoleum Floor-Coverings. State which you want. 











Prices in the Far West and South average 15% higher 
than those quoted; in Canada prices average 25% higher. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 


The Congoleum Company 


Department of P 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
Chicago The Company Boston 
Toronto 


Montreal . . 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 
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Every Man a Modern Scientist 


Not so very long ago, we were content to keep in our own individual tow-paths of precedent. We 
did what we were accustomed to do, nothing else. But there has come a material change. 

Most of us with even an ounce of ambition, began to see that it was our duty as well as our urgent 
need to be on a friendly speaking basis with all of the voices of Progress. 

Ask the Man on the Street today about tractors, road development, big engineering projects, 
ship-building, the conquest of the air and the trans-atlantic flight, or the size of the Western wheat 
crop, and he can make good account of himself in any conversation. He has generalized his knowledge. 
and gone forever—when the man with a selfish, preoccupied mind can get very 


That day is gone 
As a Nation we have learned to rise above a too-close observance 


far in the modern order of things. 
of specialization. Any worker is steadily more valuable at his desk, or lathe, or plow in proportion to 
his increase of general knowledge. 

It is freely admitted that the world war has revolutionized the mind and the soul of America. We 
are bigger, broader, more inquisitive for knowledge. 

We find, therefore, that man is becoming scientific. The haphazard way is not the popular way. 


Knowledge being power, and power being profitable, we are not content to send 
our minds out to pasture in limited acreage. 

Each in his own mood and way EVERY man is a scientist. 

There is a more obvious reason still why the Scientific American is a man’s magazine for all men—as 
a people we have broadened out—hungered for knowledge—we demand an intimate pulse—touch with 
things as they are, things as they will be. 

The Scientific American is predigested human progress, done into vital text and authentic picture. 

This age can no more do without the Scientific American than it can do without Wireless, 
Cable, Electricity—and Knowledge. 


A yearly subscription to the Scientific American means 52 issues of real, authentic news on practical subjects 
explanatory drawings, and photographs which tell their own 
story, together with regular departments on SCIENCE, IN- is err 
DUSTRY, MECHANICS, INVENTIONS, which keep the 


practical man informed on the world’s progress. A sub- 
Publishers of 


scription coupon is appended for your convenience. SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
Scientific American 
Publishing Company 


Woolworth Bidg., $3 New York 


Scientific American Publishing Company 


Woolworth Bidg. New York 


Please enter my subscription for one year, for which I enclose $5.00 
Please enter my name for 10 weeks trial subscription, for which I enclose $1.00 
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The Comradeship 


Louis Taylor Merrill 


Out of the hot breath of white noons 
The phantoms of our soldiering days 
Re-shimmer on the reeling dunes, 
And column after column sways 
Across the plain, and wheels, and turns; 
And some old spark, re-kindled, burns. 


In the long, lonely dusks of doubt 
The echo of a bugle ghost 
Comes wistfully as taps ring out 
To conjure up deep nights on pust 
And still, slow dreams that used to creep 
With sentries through a camp asleep. 


The dreams stir, endless, on, perhaps, 
Deneath the fields run richly red 

Where those who heard the final taps 
Keep peaceful bivouac with the dead; 

And we—we must not lose the grip 

Of their eternal comradeship. 
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Back in America © 
Letter No. 2 of a Returned Doughboy to his “‘Buddy” in France 


America, July 25, 1919. 
EAR Joe: Maybe you wonder 
D why I write to you so often but 
it is for two reasons, the first 
being that I have nothing else to do 
but enjoy myself, the second that it is 
a fine way to enjoy myself to make 
you mad telling you about home, and 
the third, that I guess you like to hear 
from home. There’s both reasons. 
Not being a poet or author, Joe, I 
won't try to tell you about first meet- 
ing the wife. Not first meeting her, 
because you know I had met her be- 
fore, for one thing at the altar, but I 
mean coming home to her. After the 
proper greetings had been done, she 
runs in the house—my house, Joe— 
and brings out in her arms Walter 
Haig Pinney, my hare and namesake, 
and introduced me to him, him not be- 
ing more than a year old and not able 
to show much pep at meeting his dad. 
Say, Joe, I wouldn’t breath it to a 
soul but you, but at first I was kind 
of disappointed in the kid—only at 
first, mind you, Joe. I guess I’d sort 
of been expecting a regular boy, in 
pants and a dirty face, like all kids, 
but this little cuss, you couldn’t hardly 
tell him from a girl, ail in those white 
frocks they wear at that age. But it 
wasn’t more than a half hour before 
I begun to see that he was a regular 
kid, and some boy. Jessie named him 





Walter after me, and Haig because she 
liked the Gen., not the former liquid. 
Good thing he wasn’t twins, so as to 
make him Haig and Haig, hey, Joe? 
Jess says his hair will soon get thicker. 


"THE old home is pretty fine, Joe. 

Been my house all of two years 
and I ain’t tired of it yet. I’ve only 
lived here a couple of months myself. 
When I was coming home I thought 
how fine it would be to jump right into 
work again at the old job, but when I 
wakes up in my own bed the first 
morning home I lays and thinks a 
while, and then I decides maybe I 
won't go right back to work for a week 
or so. Sort of nice just hanging 
around, with your feet on the porch 
rail and the old jimmy pipe puffing, 
and now and then a little job to do 
like what I just did, nailing up frames 
for the tomato plants that is getting 
so big, and weeding the radishes. 
Started that job a couple of days ago, 
but the weeds has a discouraging way 
of growing, and so laid off. 

Then, you know, the fellows goes by 
the gate and hollers in at me, “Hello, 
Walt, how’s the old home?” and such 
like, and it all gives a guy the feeling 
that it’s a good thing to sit still a 
while and grow, like a plant in the sun. 

Been running around to see the fel- 
lows a good deal, too, saying hello and 
swapping notes. It is fine to see them 
all, and they being good actors act 
as if they are glad to see me. Staid 
late with Sid Spaith last night, talk- 
ing about what we done and left un- 
done in the war. I stayed late be- 
cause my hours is anything but regu- 
lar now. When I get sleepy I sleep 
and when I get lazy I loaf, and most 
of the time I am chewing something, 
but no more orders or bugle. 

Already the war is beginning to 
seem long ago. A fellow has a way 
of remembering best the good times 
and not the bad ones, which is lucky 
to be made that way. The only think 


that stays in my thinker for more than 
half a minute at a time now is—ain’t 
it just plain satisfying to be home. 


ON’T know as I told you I got 
my discharge. You might guessed 

it, or I wouldn’t be sitting around so 
lazy. Jess is set on sewing a red 
chevron on my uniform because she 
says it looks pretty, but for me, I say 
I don’t care if the uniform is stole be- 
cause I’m tired of army clothes. No 
more spiral leggins and size twenty 
shirts for me, Joe, and right away I 
notice all the time I save not having 
to wind up my leggins when they keep 
coming down and scratch my neck 
where the shirt makes it red. Guess 
you're still spending time that way, 
though, but it is fine to be a regular 
gent again. If I was to meet you on the 
street now I’d look the other way so as 
not to lose presteje if you spoke to me. 
Sam Dunn, who is still postman, just 
walked in with a letter from you 
which it is funny it should come when 
I am writing to you. You don’t say 
much, Joe, after I skip all the swear- 
ing ‘count of me giving it up so my 
son won’t learn it. Ain’t it so, about 


learning to swear in the A. E. F.? I 

always used to think I could swear 

pretty fair before I enlisted but now 
(Continued on Page 27) 





“The last I knew I ‘was sittin’ on the 
grass with a mouthful of cake.” 
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“Hold on to Uncle Sam’s Insurance” 
By Col. R. G. Cholmeley-Jones, Director, Bureau of War Risk Insurance 


stand through all time as a mon- 
ument to the far-sighted and fos- 
tering care of the United States Gov- 
ernment of the men who wore the 


Tsu War Risk Insurance Act will 


fighting uniform during the Great 
War. At the time of the law’s enact- 


ment, someone aptly termed it “the 
most generous piece of legislation ever 
written on the statute books of a 
grateful nation.” 

All of us who were privileged to be 
with that splendid army of young men 
who carried our colors across the sea 
and through foreign lands to victory, 
and who therefore know at what im- 
measurable price that victory was 
won, must feel that any legislation for 
the soldier's good is not akin to gen- 
erosity, but the merest act of simple 
justice. Nevertheless, we cannot fail 
in admiration of that measure of pa- 
triotism which, with fighting not yet 
begun, looked ahead past the war’s 
duration to victory and the care of the 
soldier in time of peace. And such was 
the patriotism which brought the War 
Risk Insurance Act into being. 

All of us can look back to the cease- 
less and high-tensioned effort which 
was exerted in every camp in the 
country and in every camp in Europe, 
that no man in uniform be allowed to 
take to the “sub”’-infested seas or wait 
for the order to go over the top, with- 
out, not once, but repeatedly having 
had the opportunity to provide his de- 
pendents with the maximum $10,000 
Government insurance. 

It was a campaign which knew 
neither rest nor cessation. Insurance 
officers worked from reveillé to taps 
and then worked far into the night 
writing up the record of the day’s 
work; or drove through the long cold, 
black night, across mud and slush 
where roads had all but ceased to be, 
that they might be ready to begin an 
early day at another camp. They 
wrote insurance all the way from the 
farthest western training camp to the 


most easterly port of embarkation; 
they wrote insurance on transports, at 
the ports of debarkation and in the 
receiving camps in France; they wrote 
insurance as near the front line 
trenches as any non-combatant was 
permitted to go, and when they could 
proceed no further themselves they 
sent blank insurance applications into 
the front trenches on the very eve 
of battle; they wrote insurance in the 
hospitals—they even wrote insurance 
for dying men, policies which the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance has hon- 
ored and on which payments are now 
being made. 

The result of all this splendid and 
unselfish effort was that approximate- 
ly $39,000,000,000 in insurance was 
written on the lives of more than 4,- 
000,000 soldiers, sailors and marines. 








Insured can engage 
in any hazardous 
occupation. 


More than ninety-seven per cent. of 
the men called to service took out in- 
surance, the average policy being for 
nearly $9,000. Death awards have 
been made on 119,787 and total dis- 
ability awards on 215 policies. The 


commuted value of the death awards 
is $912,012,211. 


REAT as was the effort made to 

write this insurance the Govern- 
ment is making just as earnest en- 
deavor to have the more than three 
and a quarter million boys who now 
hold Government insurance, continue 
it. Because the Government. still 
makes the soldier’s best interest a 
matter of keenest concern, nothing is 
being left undone which might aid in 
hammering home the admonition: 
“Hold on to Uncle Sam’s insurance.” 

Government insurance is the most 
liberal in the world and it is the 
strongest. It is insurance with Uncle 
Sam’s own company. The United States 
Government having created the world’s 
biggest insurance concern for the sole 
benefit of the armed forces of the 
country, proposes to continue the same 
business for the same reasons. Plainly, 
no man who has the privilege of Gov- 
ernment insurance can afford to lose 
that privilege. Before discharge from 
service, the payment of premiums was 
a matter of which the men were scarce- 
ly aware, since payment was automat- 
ically made by checkage against their 
monthly pay. Back in civil life, those 
who hold Government insurance must 
keep up their own payments, making 
checks and money orders payable to 
the order of Treasurer of the United 
States, and sending their remittance 
to the Insurance Section, Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, Washington, D. 
C. By keeping the premiums paid up, 
service men have the privilege of con- 
tinuing their present Government in- 
surance from the date of their dis- 
charge until five years after the formal 
declaration of peace. 

This insurance may be retained at 
substantially the present rate, the low- 
est rate for insurance ever made, and at 
any time within the five-year period 
the present form of policy may be con- 
verted into any one of six stand- 





8 
ard policies such as are offered by 
commercial concerns. Under the 


law, insurance which has not been con- 
verted into permanent form within the 
five-year period will be cancelled. 

The several forms of permanent in- 
surance offered are: Ordinary life, 
twenty-payment life, thirty-payment 
life, twenty-year endowment, thirty- 
year endowment and endowment ma- 
turing at the age of sixty-two. All ex- 
penses of the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance are paid by the Government, 
which means that the premium rate of 
interest is the lowest which it is pos- 
sible to devise. 

To be sure, the rate on the con- 
verted policies will be somewhat higher 
than the rate now being paid for term 
insurance. It may be that many men 
just returning to civil life will not 
find it possible to pay an increased 
rate of premium. Taking that 
into consideration, the five-year 
period has been allowed, and 
the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance is not at this time insist- 
ing that discharged men con- 
vert their insurance into per- 
manent insurance now, but 
merely that they continue in 
force this War Risk Insurance, 
thus maintaining the right to 
convert at a later time when 
convenient to the individual 
finances. 

The present policies may be 
converted in any sum from 
$1,000 to the maximum $10.- 
000 in multiples of $500, and a 
part of the present policy may 
be converted to one form of 
permanent policy and the re- 
mainder to another form. 

All policies contain a total 
disability clause, making them 
payable at any time the insured may 
become totally and permanently dis- 
abled, regardless of his age. No 
policy in a private company contains 
a similar clause running beyond the 
age of sixty-five. Still another ad- 
vantage in Government policies is 
that no matter what occupation a 
service man may engage in after 
his return to civil life, the insurance 
will not be affected thereby. No mat- 
ter how hazardous his occupation, the 
man who has once worn Uncle Sam’s 
uniform can continue to carry Uncle 
Sam’s insurance, provided he keeps 
his premiums paid. Besides all these 
features which make Government in- 
surance the best possible, no physical 
examination is necessary for the con- 
version of policies. Physical examin- 


ation would be necessary before insur- 
ance could be obtained from any other 
source, and it may be that if this Gov- 
ernment insurance is allowed to lapse, 
those who thus lose it will lose their 
one and only chance to provide insur- 
ance protection for their families. And 


C 2 Free medical attention 
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the fact that the war is over is no 
basis for the assumption that the necd 
for insurance has passed. Accidents 
happen, sickness comes, and people 
die every day—even vigorous young 
people. These are some of the rea- 
sons why the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance is exerting every energy to 
keep all service men insured. 


O anxious is every one concerned that 

the way be made as easy as possible 

for service men to continue their in- 

surance, that the Treasury Department 

recently issued a most liberal ruling on 

the matter of policies lapsed for non- 
payment of premiums. 

Reinstatement of lapsed War Risk 
Insurance is allowed up to nine months 
from first date of lapse under the pro- 
visions of the exceedingly important 





er oe 





and liberal rulings made by the Treas- 
ury Department extending the rein- 
statement privileges after separation 
of the insured from the active military 
or naval service. The following sub- 
stantial summary indicates how rein- 
statement may be made, and when phy- 
sical examinations are required: 


1. Where the insured has paid no 
premiums since discharge: 

(a) If not discharged more than 
three months, the policy may 
be reinstated by simply sending 
in past due premiums, provided 
the insured is still living. No 
application for reinstatement or 
proof of good health is required. 

(b) If discharged more than three 
months and less than nine 
months, insured must be in as 
good health as at date of dis- 
charge, and so state in his ap- 
plication for reinstatement 
when sending in premiums past 
due. No medical examination 
is required. 
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(c) If insured was discharged be- 
fore January 1, 1919, the in- 
surance may be reinstated at 
any time before September 30, 
1919, on the same conditions 
as in paragraph (b) above; 
namely, insured must be in as 
good health as at date of dis- 
charge and so state in his ap- 
plication for reinstatement 
when sending in past-due pre- 
miums. No medical examination 
is required. 

2. Where the insured has paid the 
first premium due after he was 
discharged, but has failed to 
pay some of the later ones: 

(a) If less than three months be- 
hind in premium payments and 
insured is in as good health as 
when policy lapsed, and so 
states in his application, he 
may reinstate without medical 
examination by sending in 
premiums past due. 

(b) If more than three months 
behind and less than _ nine 
months, insured may reinstate, 
if in as good health as at the 
date when the insurance lapsed 
and so states in his application 
and submits therewith a satis- 
factory report to that effect to 
the Director of War Risk Insur- 
ance from a reputable physician, 
together with premiums past due. 

3. Where the insurance has been for- 

mally cancelled it may be rein- 

stated on conditions similar to 
the above: 

If the policyholder is unable to 
keep the full amount of War Risk In- 
surance he carried while in the service, 
he may reinstate part of it from $1,000 
up to $10,000 in multiples of $500. 
Reductions may be made in multiples 
of $500 to any amount, but not less 
than $1,000. Premiums are due on 
the first of the month, although pay- 
ments may be made any time during 
the calendar month. 

Premiums should be paid by check, 
draft, or money order payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States, and 
sent to the Premium Receipt Section, 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


HE Bureau of War Risk Insurance 

urges all discharged service men, 
whenever they write to the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, to be sure to fur- 
nish the following information: Full 
name (including first, middle, and 
last name) and complete address; rank 
at the time of applying for insurance; 
Army or Navy organization at time 
of applying for insurance; Army serial 


number, if in the Army, and the num- 


ber of insurance certificate, if known. 

If this is done, the handling of the 

matter will be greatly expedited. 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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When Fellers Need A Friend 
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THE EDITORIAL PC. 


POLICIES—NOT POLITICS 








Farms for Soldiers 
, ‘HE question of soldier settlement shortly will 


come to an issue before Congress. The fun- 

damentals of the problem so far as they effect 
the interests of the country are that soldier non-em- 
ployment shall be reduced and soil production in- 
creased. This by Government co-operation with 
men who were soldiers and now wish to be farmers. 
The issue, no matter how broad and well considered, 
will not solve the problem of soldier readjustment 
nor will it bring the monster of high living cost to 
its knees. But it will be a firm, well defined step in 
that direction. 

One need not doubt that the rolling barrage of a 
land-holders lobby has been charted. There are 
amply evidences that narrow selfishness will under- 
take to checkmate or defeat the plan to help re- 
turned soldiers render productive thousands of acres 
of idle lands. Let us watch the issue sharply. It 
will be interesting and profitable to learn just how 
strong is the survival in Congress of shifty, flabby 
ante-bellum political chicanery. It will be inter- 
esting and profitable to learn just how strong has 
been the development of a political conscience 
which can see National good ahead of vicious self- 
interest. 


In Memoriam 
& g-nteccrageg td of the First Press and Censor 


Company a few days ago marked the very 
end of a great and unique journalistic enterprise. 
These were the men who founded, developed and 
finally laid to rest the ‘Stars and Stripes’’—auth- 
orized newspaper of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. 

The “Stars and Stripes” was the soldier’s paper 
in Europe. It kept him informed and it helped 
keep him amused. It was clean and wholesome 
and it rose to greatness. It became a part of the 
A. E. F. It breathed and reflected the spirit of 
the A. E. F. 

It was in keeping with the spirit of the paper 
that it die with the A. E. F. The men who created 
it voted that it should become a sacred memory 
along with the A. E. F. Which was exactly as 
the A. E. F. would have wished them to vote. 
Otherwise it might fall into unworthy hands. It 
might become a narrow tool where it had been a 
mighty inspiration. It might become a reproach 
to its one-time greatness. And, anyway, how could 


the Stars and Stripes survive without the A. E. F., 


of which it was so intimately a part. As a fond 
memory it will live always in the minds of those 
who were the A. E. F. 


Misuse of Titles 


Ai of military titles on business and advertising 
stationery is a practice that ought to be dis- 
couraged. It is not prevalent nor even common 
but stationery does crop up now and then whereon 
is recorded in the guise of an abbreviated military 
title the fact that someone in the firm has been in 
service. Aman has every right to be mightily proud 
of the fact that he was in service. It is a realization 
to be cherished and ought to bring a vast amount of 
personal satisfaction. But the calling of attention 
to the fact by such subterfuges as printing the 
erstwhile title on a business letterhead is quite out 
of harmony with the spirit that prompted men to 
enter service. It amounts to som>thing more than 
bad taste. 


For Service 


— appeared among the “state items”’ of an 
inland exchange the other day a brief account 
of plans just adopted by an Ohio village to install its 
first sanitary system. The item disclesed the fact, 
of course, that men formerly in service had: brought 
the matter to common attention and had petitioned 
the town council to act. If four and a half million 
men have had impressed upon them, as an incident 
of their service, the necessity of sanitation as a 
forerunner of health and happiness, it is entirely 
to be expected that such men will be leading spirits 
in many just such movements. 


Women’s Auxiliaries 


ORMATION of auxiliaries to the American 
Legion by the mothers, wives and sisters of the 
men who were in service is being encouraged in 
several states. The movement ought to become 
general. No one is closer to an appreciation of 
the horrors of the Meuse or the Argonne than the 
wives and mothers of the men who battled there. 
No one suffered more sharply, made a greater 
sacrifice. And it is only natural that when the 
soldiers unite to perpetuate their associations, and 
the ideals for which they fought, that the women 
folk should feel the same urge. 
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The Batting Eye and Shooting Eye 


Baseball Helped Win War, Says “Cap” Huston, of Yankees 


That has been said of innumer- 

able persons and things since 
active warfare ceased, but it is demon- 
strably true of the national pastime. 

For one thing, the best hand- 
grenade throwers, as a rule, were 
ball players or former ball play- 
ers. Although the motion of 
tossing a potato masher is dif- 
ferent from the motion of pitch- 
ing a ball, the muscles that are 
trained to one action easily 
adapt themselves to the other. 
Furthermore, the skill that 
American youth develops at 
batting and catching was of 
great advantage when it came 
to marksmanship. The “batting 
eye” is essentially an eye with 
instant ability to gauge dis- 
tance, which is precisely what 
the “shooting eye” is. 

The “shooting eye” of the 
American soldier was one of 
the outstanding surprises of the 
war, surprising, that is, to our 
Allies and particularly to the 
Germans. We knew, of course, 
that marksmanship was in- 
stinctive with our soldiers. The 
feats of Daniel Boone and 
“Buffalo Bill” were not excep- 
tional; every American boy 
with a 22-calibre rifle is a po- 
tential sharpshooter. When he 
laid aside his little gun for the 
Springfield he didn’t lay away 
his “shooting eye.” 

In general, baseball is respon- 
sible for much of the physical develop- 
ment that marks the American Army 
and Navy, and therefore can justly be 
said to have helped win the war. 

In the days of actual fighting base- 
ball served the double purpose cf pro- 


B “that has helped win the war. 


"Paul Thompson 


viding recreation for the men and of 
keeping them in tip-top condition. 
When the men came back from the 
trenches they would go to the game 
with an enjoyment made all the keener 





T. L. Huston 


by the grim work they had been 


through. They also played near the 
trenches, but much less than they 
played in reserve, because of the diffi- 
culty of getting bats and balls through 
lines of communication that were 


jammed with ammunition, food and 
more vital supplies. 

It is a revelation to see how the 
country at large has gone at the game 
this season. Attendance at games 
has been, and is, tremendous— 
due, probably, to the relaxation 
from war strain and to the uni- 
versal tendency of human na- 
ture to rebound to pleasant 
pastimes after enduring years 
of war. At the Polo Grounds 
men in uniform are admitted 
free, and this has helped swell 
the crowds. But when this sea- 
son is over, and the totals are 
added up, I believe all records 
will be broken. 

Such will certainly be the 


case if the Giants and the 
Yankees decide the World 
Series at the Polo Grounds. 


For the past month that has 
looked very probable, but just 
now both New York teams are 
out of first place. The Giants 
are going at a .660 clip, but the 
Reds are traveling a little faster. 
I think the Giants will stand the 
pace better than Moran’s Club 
in the coming months, and will 
land on top. 

In the American League the 
race is more complicated, be- 
cause almost every day finds a 
new team leading. The Yankees, 
the White Sox and the Indians 
are running neck and neck, and 
it would take a prophet to fore- 
tell the order in which they will 
finish, because so many things may 
happen to a ball team. But, barring 
accidents and relying on things taking 
the usual course, I expect to see the 
Yanks win out. At any rate, the team 
that beats them will have to play ball. 
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They write 2,000 letters daily 


A Storehouse of Memories 


Where Effects of Soldier Dead Await Claimants 


e * * My son possessed no 
jewelry or valuables. His few belong- 
ings consisted of three or four towels, 
a handkerchief, letters, toilet articles 
and a pillow, all of which are abso- 
lutely worthless to any one else except 
myself. To me, they ave more pre- 
cious than gold. * * *” 


HAT is an extract from a letter 

written October 20, 1918, by a 

mother, whose son was killed 
in action in France, to the Effects 
Bureau, Hoboken, N. J., the section of 
the War Department which looks after 
the possessions of the dead of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. 

“The Effects Bureau!” 

The name is the epitome of the com- 
monplace. It seems part and parcel 
of an equation in which insular affairs, 
pensions, ordnance, et cetera, all have 
the common denominator—‘bureau.” 

But this “bureau” is different. It 
is one of the most benignly strange in- 
stitutions that came out of the great 
war. It has atmosphere; a kindly one, 
that radiates its influence over all the 
Port of Debarkation, for it reflects, 
even if ever so faintly above the glare 
and glamour of joyous homecoming 
men, the memory of those who won’t 
come back. 

Every now and then among the 
crowds of glad wives, mothers, sisters 
and sweethearts that throng River 


Street to greet their boy on board the 
big transport about to dock, will be 
seen the old bent figure of a man or 


woman looking for “the place to get 
my boy’s things.” He or she is di- 
rected usually to the big five-story 
warehouse in Hudson Street, where the 
effects are kept pending investigation 
and shipment home. 

A warehouse manned by picked 
men. Picked, but not in the usual 
military sense. They are not all above 
six feet in stature; they do not con- 
form to any specific physical measure- 
ments. But they are picked never- 
theless. They must be men who will 
handle an old torn towel with the 
same care and veneration that an Am- 
sterdam jeweler would exhibit towards 
the Koh-i-noor diamond. 

Tooth brushes, cigarette papers, a 
half-used sack of tobacco, a pocket 
flashlight, fountain pen, bits of string, 
a frayed sock! Heart throbs? Seems 
as though the letter at the beginning 
of this article answers the question. 
Not only does it do that, but it shows 
the reason for this division of War 
Department activity. 


’T°HE United States Government be- 

gan to keep the effects of soldiers 
and sailors slain in action or who died 
in the service at the end of the Civil 
War. Some of the effects of the Boys 
of ’61 whose next of kin could not be 
located are still stored in Washington. 
The practice was followed during the 
Spanish-American War and it was ar- 
ranged for again when hostilities be- 
gan with Germany. 

Under Army regulations a company 


commander is held responsible for the 
effects of the men under his command 
after their decease. Following each 
action he must see that all effects are 
gathered, and forward them with an 
inventory to regimental headquarters. 

At the beginning of the late war 
two effects bases were established in 
Europe: one in France and one in 
England. Regimental headquarters 
forwards the effects to these base de- 
pots. Whether a man was killed in 
the Somme offensive, or staying the 
Austrian hordes in Italy, or fighting 
for law and order in northern Russia, 
the things which he owned and were 
personal to him were carefully gath- 
ered and sent to one or the other of 
these depots. In the case of enlisted 
men these articles do not include his 
clothing and equipment, which are 
salvaged by the government. Since 
the officer buys his own outfit, all that 
he possessed is carefully gathered to- 
gether and saved for his heirs. 

The foreign bases place each dead 
man’s possessions in a separate box or 
bag with an inventory which has been 
carefully checked against the list sent 
in by regimental headquarters. Packed 
carefully into large crates and boxes, 
these effects are sent to the Effects 
Bureau, Hoboken. Formerly, these 
bureaus were located at Halifax, Bos- 
ton, Hoboken, Newport News and 
Philadelphia. All but the Hoboken 
station were abandoned because rela- 
tives often wrote to all of the bureaus, 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Cutting the Marne Pocket 


New England in the Fighting a Year 


(Concluding article published by special permission of Col. Palmer from 


Ts Twenty-sixth had had a 
hard two months in the Toul 
sector, where it had held more 

front than the First which it had re- 
lieved; and, 1 may mention in passing, 
that it had met at Seicheprey in this 
sector the first serious attack which 
our army had received. 

Seicheprey lies on a flat which is a 
swamp in the spring rains, 
under full observation 
from Mont Sec. The Ger- . 
man “traveling circus” had 
played a “one-night stand” 
here on April 20th. This 
circus consisted of veteran 
storm troops, with excel- 
lent artillery support, for 
making sudden thrusts 
which should prevent the 
Allied line from losing its 
respect for German valor. 
Applied to us, it was prob- 
ably meant as a bit of 
frightfulness which would 
have a demoralizing effect 
upon our morale. 

Under a welter of artil- 
lery fire sufficient for a 
grand offensive, picked 
storm troops broke through 
our trenches and into the 
village and having done 
what damage they could 
they withdrew. Seichep- 
rey was an old story in 
July, though important* 
in April; and it should be mentioned 
as a primary exhibition of courage on 
the part of junior officers and men 
in face of a concentrated and well- 
planned effort. 

After a short rest, the Twenty-sixth 
had been sent to the Marne salient to 
take over the sector where the Second 
Jivision had won its spurs in conquer- 
ing Vaux and Belleau Wood. This 
sector was still active enough to be 
very wearing on its occupants. The 


Twenty-sixth had experienced two 
weeks of its vexations when it was or- 
dered to attack on July 18th as the 
pivot of the movement toward Sois- 
sons. Its right resting at Vaux on 
the Paris-Chateau-Thierry road, it 
was to take the villages of Torcy and 
Belleau and advance its line on the 
left of Bouresches. Thus, the Twenty- 
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started up the ascent. They were 
pushing along valiantly when they 
were recalled because this hill was not 
in their sector. There was something 
very appealing in their initiative, even 
if it were contrary to orders. One 
likes to dwell on the spirit of men 
who want to master any height. 
The Germans did not fail to make 
prompt use of “193” by 
establishing machine guns 
there to harass the Twenty- 
sixth’s positions with plung- 
ing fire. 

} As the Twenty-sixth was 
to press against the lower 
side of the pocket while the 
divisions to the north were 
to take stitches in the 
mouth of the pocket, it was 
due to mark time on July 
19th. That is, it was to 
mark time with the excep- 
tion that the enthusing 
word came that “193” was 
to be taken. After the 
machine-gun fire which 
| they had endured from that 
* direction, the troops as- 
simned to the attack went 
in with the kind of deter- 
mination that means suc- 
cess. They were well 


ee started and felt absolutely 


Chateau-Thierry 


sixth had to be content with a strictly 
limited objective in the counter offen- 
sive when months of stalling had made 
it no less impatient for a real stride 
than the First and Second. 


FTER the Twenty-sixth had taken 
+ Belleau and Torcy and a hamlet 
beyond Torcy at the foot of the com- 
manding Hill 193 in good fashion, 
some units, in their enthusiasm, forgot 
that they were a part of a pivot and 
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sure of their goal when 
once more they were re- 
called, owing to the tactical 
situation which concerned other di- 
visions and other plans. The High 
Command did not want them isolated 
on the summit without support from 
the left. The men, who for the second 
time had charged up “193” only to be 
marched down again, had not a favor- 
able opinion of grand tactics at that 
moment. Their disgust was simple and 
human. Evidently, the Twenty-sixth 
meant that the hand was off the collar 
of the dog of war, but he could only 
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Consolidating 


go to the end of the leash. But pa- 
tience is the great thing for all who 
chafe at restraint in war.- The 
Twenty-sixth was to be given the leash 
and a free field later. 


HE German’s first answer to the 
Soissons drive was to close the 
fatuous incident of crossing the Marne 
by the withdrawal of his troops from 
the south bank of the Marne, which 
he accomplished by returning as he 
had come, on bridges and passeroles, 
on the night of the 19th-20th to the 
north bank, where he kept up machine- 
gun fire to hold back the patrols of 
the Third Division from following im- 
mediately; but they were active 
enough to ascertain the situation. 
Now, as we applied the pincers to the 
point of the salient, both banks of the 
river were to be ours again; and 
Chateau-Thierry was to be ours again. 
On July 20th, our Third, Twenty- 
eighth and Twenty-sixth Divisions 
were to know something of the ex- 
hilaration that the First and Second 
had known on the 18th. They were 
to drive ahead; but before them was 
no sweep of plateau with objectives in 
a straight line, but a river with all its 
bridges down for the Third and Twen- 
ty-eighth, while all the region around 
Chateau-Thierry forming the walls of 
the Marne consists of high hills, irreg- 
ular in contour, of ravines and forests 
and patches of woods and roads un- 
der observation. 

The Twenty-sixth had its left at 
Torcy and its right at Vaux in the val- 
ley before the rise in the Paris road 
over the crest, where it turns to the 
right in a sharp ascent toward 
Chateau-Thierry. On July 20th, the 
Twenty-sixth attacked and met with 
a wicked and galling resistance from 
machine guns which were in position 
to cover the German retreat from 
Chateau-Thierry and the Marne. Our 
line was held up in places; that was 
the German intention at any cost, un- 
til a certain amount of time was 


the New Line 


gained; but in face of the certainty 
that the defending force must break 
under renewed pressure, as soon as we 
brought up reserves and made new 
dispositions. 

When the Twenty-sixth started to 
attack on the early morning of the 
21st there was nothing to attack. The 
German was going; and the Twenty- 
sixth was to give chase. Its pursuing 
and watchful patrols were followed by 
the troops in columns as they passed 
by positions which had vomited fire at 
them for the last two weeks, passed 
abandoned German ammunition, dis- 
carded German helmets and all the 
evidences of hasty withdrawal, includ- 
ing one nine-inch gun as well as field 
guns, which the Germans could not 
bring away. It was a march clear 
past the Chateau-Thierry-Soissons 
road, before the patrols called a halt 
in face of the next line of resistance; 
a march, yes, but in fact a complicated 
maneuver along poor country roads up 
hill and down, keeping liaison with 
the French troops on the right and 
left and requiring extreme sensitive- 
ness on the part of the feeling fingers 
ahead, and care lest any unit should 
fall into some trap which was laid 
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chine guns and a concentration of 


artillery fire. 


HATEAU-THIERRY was a good- 
sized town. Its bridges bestrode 
the Marne. Town and river together 
were a talisman of victory. I confess 
that as I rode into its streets some- 
thing which rose from the region of 
my heart was fast in my throat. 
Chateau-Thierry would not be taken 
again by the enemy. The tag on the 
rope of the four years’ tug-of-war had 
finally been drawn to our side to re- 
main. French poilus were movin: 
about in the town in their same char- 
acteristic supple, utterly un-German 
fashion. I think that the Lord made 
a Frenchman in order to have a con- 
trast with a Prussian. The few resi- 
dents who had not flown before the 
enemy were visible through the open 
doorways of the deserted city; and 
they suggested undemonstrative 
watchmen who had kept its altar fires 
burning during the alien occupation. 
A column of soldiers of the Twenty- 
eighth Division was halted in the 
streets leading north to the Soissons 
road, on its way to join the Twenty- 
sixth Division. The German artillery 
began a bombardment. Shells were 
falling on both sides of the streets 
with the usual muffled crashing report 
of shellbursts in buildings. 
“T guess it’s better being in the 
streets than in billets,” said ene of the 


men. “Probably the Boche are shoot- 
ing at the streets’—which was good 
philosophy. 

Along the roads toward Epieds, 


where the Twenty-sixth was operating, 
you had the coagulated effects of the 
pressure of men and transport to the 
front in its most baffling aspect to 
commanders. The Twenty-sixth had 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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them met, that first night after 

they had been mustered out in Jen- 
kins’s drug store in their home town, 
which we shall call Farafield, Verma- 
chusetts. The 3 o’clock express from 
New York had brought Doug, ex- 
doughboy and winner of the D. S. C., 
who had béen issued his red demob- 
ilization chevron at Camp Upton. 
Robby had been a gob on the Levia- 
than. His longed for release from the 
service had come after an aggravating 
six weeks’ delay because 


|’ just happened that the three of 
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Starting a Post of the Legion 


Organizers are Always Ready to Help 


N°? enlightenment came from Hutch 
or Doug. They didn’t know. The 
more they thought about it on the 
following day when they stood in 
front of the postoffice bulletin board 
and read, “We have stood together— 
LET’S STICK TOGETHER—Join 
THE AMERICAN LEGION,” they de- 
cided to get the dope on this organiza- 
tion to which they had heard they 
were eligible to membership. 
Nobody in Farafield knew much 


Here was a suggestion that seemed 
to lead somewhere. Who was the 
state secretary? In the directory at 
the end’ of the questionnaire called 
“Facts” they found his name and ad- 
dress. In fact, they found that he 
lived in Farafield until he went into 
business in a near-by city. Everybody 
in the state knew about his record in 
France with the Marines. : 

He did not answer their letter. The 
organizers of THE AMERICAN 
LEGION do not work by dictation. 

He swung a leg over 





of irregularities in the 
paper records of his 
career at sea “for the 
emergency.” As_ for 
Hutch, his return had 
been a complete sur- 
prise to his family and 
his friends, all of whom 
had abandoned all hope 
that the ordnance depot 
in Detroit would ever 
return him to his desk 
in the cost department 
of the Universal Sheet 
Metal Wheelbarrow 


Progress of The American Legion to 


More than15co posts of The American Legion represent- 
ing every State in the Union have been chartered since the 
soldier, sailor and marine delegates who met at St. Louis in 
May ratified the action of the A. E. F. delegates who met in 
Paris in March and launched the national organization of 
American Veterans of the great war. 
local posts in each State is progressing so rapidly that it is 
impossible at this time to estimate the Legion’s approximate 
membership. 

Take these sixteen States representing all sections of the 
United States: 


The organization o} 


the steering wheel in 
his car and drove down 
Farafield on the 
night that the fellows 
who had been in the 
service got together in 
the Odd Fellows hall 
to talk over this Le- 
gion business. 

“Say, fellows,” he 
began in his brief talk 
to them, “there is no 
bunk about THE 
AMERICAN LE- 
GION. It’s absolutely 


Corporation. States No. of Posts States No. of Posts on the level. It has no 

As the evening paper Massa busells ....... 124 South Dakota. . 3F axes tu grind. It’s an 
had it, they all claimed New } ork pip eer aes _” Joi h Esa smn ess i a after-the-war organiza- 
Mossiehl on Chal in Pennsylvania. ....... 117 DG hg a's wae ose 38 , f ieleen hast 

arafield as their only a 7 ————_ -* tion for civilians jus 
home town, and the ee 56 IN 5 5 a ncenie dv 8 like you and me here 
home town welcomed — eeveceees ese 9 Or _. Pade Sew 17 to-night in our good 
them with the an- ndiand............ 26 Washington......... 9 old blue serge and 
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nouncement that ice- é straw hats. The thing 
cream sodas _ were The American Legion has been endorsed as the national I like about it is the 


twenty-two cents. 
“Seen any of the fel- 
lows?” Robby queried 
to relieve that terrible 
silence which always 
ensues when _ several 
men who took part in 
the recent war get to- 
gether for the first time 
to look back on their 





service. 
“Nope,” replied 
Hutch, his attention 


organization of American veterans of the recent war by 
President Wilson; Secretary of War Baker; Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels; General March; General Pershing; 
Admiral Sims; Major General Barnett; Lord Northcliffe; 
former President Taft and the G. A. 
Veterans, and Confederate War Veterans. 

Veteran organizations which grew up in the early stages of 
demobilization while The American Legion organization was 
getting under way are joining the Legion. 
was the World War Veterans of Montana, who voted unani- 
mously to join the American Legion in a body. 


R., Spanish War 


The latest to join 


forgetting of the title 
stuff. 

““You’ve heard about 
some of those towns 
down south where, 
since the Civil War, 
every other man is a 
colonel. Well, there 
will be no colonels, or 
majors, or sergeants or 
corporals or privates, 
for that matter, in 
THE AMERICAN 








absorbed by his con- 

coction of crushed peaches and vanilla 
ice cream. More silence and clinking 
of spoons against glasses. 

“Binkerd’s back,” volunteered Doug. 
“Saw him tacking a poster up in the 
postoffice this afternoon. Something 
about a Legion for Returned Heroes.” 

“Say, what is this American Legion, 
anyway?” asked Robby, the ex-gob, 
turning around to face his chums. “A 
guy came on our boat the other day to 
plaster up posters about it. Is it 
phoney? Do you have to ask an offi- 
cer for permission to join?” 


about the Legion, not even Binkerd 
who had volunteered to distribute a 
few posters. “But down at the War 
Camp Community Service hut near the 
railroad station,’ he had told them, 
“on the secretary’s table there’s a 
bunch of little pamphlets which will 
give you a tip.” 

So they got “Facts About The Amer- 
ican Legion” which said, among other 
things, “If there is no post in your 
home town, start one, write your state 
secretary for full particulars.” 


LEGION. We want 
Americans who acknowledge the good, 
old-fashioned ‘Mister.’ If you did 
your honorable bit in the war, at 
home or abroad, in the army, in the 
navy, in the marines—anywhere in the 
service—you are eligible for member- 
ship in a great crowd of 4,000,000 
who are one hundred per cent. Ameri- 
cans out to wring the neck of every 
red-eyed Bolsheviki who dares show 
one-eighth of one inch of red flag stick- 
ing out of his pocket. No politics. No 
chariot hauling for the ex-hero who 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Going ashore in a breeches q 
buoy doesn’t bother a soldier 
who has been away from 
home for months. 








All 
packed 
up and 

ready 
to go 
straight hom 
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A welcoming party from the old home town 









Bringing The 


Going Was Serious, Com 


“6 OW long does it take this ship 
to get back to the U. S. A.?” 


This is the first question 
every man of the A. E. F. asks when 
he gets on board one of the big fleet 
of transports that now are bringing 
them home at the rate of 75,000 a 
week from Brest, St. Nazaire and Bor- 
deaux. 

If the questioner is on the speedy 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific, the 
Leviathan, or the Imperator, the an- 
swer he gets—“‘Oh, about five or six 
days”—brings wreaths of smiles. But 
if he is on one of the slower transports, 
the Koningen der Niederlanden, the 
Henderson, the Pastores, Siboney or 
Antigone, he looks as if the surgeon 
had given him a dose of quinine with- 
out a capsule around it. 

But the glumness doesn’t last long 
even in the latter case, even though 
the U. S. A. is ten or twelve days 
away, considering that for the last 
twenty months or so it has been just 
that many moons distant. Then, too, 
the doughboy gets that peculiar sense 
of “hominess” and gratitude when he 
sets foot on board a United States 
transport, flying the Stars and Stripes, 
that the American traveler knows so 
well when he gets a sight of Old Glory. 
Remember, the soldier went across, 
usually in a two weeks zigzagging voy- 
age, and he learned something of ships 
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and the sea; he learned that a United 
States ship is the United States, and 
a youngster from Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, feels as much at home on the 
Great Northern in Brest Harbor as he 
does in New York City, for both are 
2bout an equal amount of time away. 

How different is the life on board 
a transport returning home to that on 
the same ship going over in the days 
when submarines were lurking behind 
every horizon; when every white cap 
was the spray of a rising periscope, 
when every evolution of a fast-swim- 
ming porpoise was a torpedo wake; 
and when all these things were the 
symbols of a terrible death, of an un- 
known type of death to the men from 
inland towns—death by drowning in a 
swirling and cold ocean twenty-three 
hundred fathoms deep! 

Then there were no lights, and in 
the fall, winter and spring months, go- 
ing over, the dawn peeped about a 
quarter to eight and the sun dived for 
the night into the sea at half past four 
in the afternoon. Then there was 
lookout duty to perform—the ship al- 
ways in an imaginary circle and sol- 
diers and sailors alike scanning the sea 
by sectors. For the most part the men 
were unacquainted with each other, 
and, last but not least, the Great Ad- 
venture was just beginning for them 
Over There, and each felt that he 
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might be one of those who are not 
coming back! It was a serious busi- 
ness, going over to France to fight for 
democracy. 


Now everything is changed. Dough- 
boy, Leatherneck and Gob all 
are in the best of cheer! They are 
traveling with their “buddies’”—tried 
and true friends! Home’s almost in 
sight, just a few days over the ocean 
awaits “the one best girl” or the wife, 
perhaps with a youngster he has never 
seen, mother, sister, brother and friends 
galore all wanting to extend the “glad 
hand” and—oh, the eats! The Navy 
has swept the sea of mines, the subma- 
rines are in Scapa .. 

Flow, the transport is * 
a blaze of lights! Life 
is pretty good after all. 

Of course, the hours 
of traveling ‘must be 
whiled away. Up in 
the ward room or in 
the various staterooms 
where the officers tra- 
vel, “Give me_ two 
cards,” or “sweeten the kitty,” are not 
the most uncommon of phrases. And, 
below decks or in the fo’c’stle, ““Dollah 
who owns yer,” “Little Joe,” “Baby 
needs a pair of shoes,” “Roll you 
bones,” are not infrequent supplica- 
tions that greet the ear of the “African 
golfers.” 

A great many amusing stories are 
going the rounds of the ports of de- 
barkation about these games coming 
over. In the Navy the “ditty boxes” 
—the box where the gob keeps his 
pencil and paper, dice and other pre- 
cious belongings—are regularly in- 
spected. On the transport Neder- 
landen, running into Newport News, 
this inspection revealed one day that 
a mess attendant, second class, had a 
Croix de Guerre and a Military Medal. 
The matter was reported to the execu- 
tive officer. 

“Where did you get these medals, 
boy?” the executive officer asked him. 

“T won dem, sah, fair and square,” 
was the answer. 

“We haven’t been in any action 
where you could win those medals,” 
the “exec.” said sternly, repressing a 
laugh. 

“Naw, sah, I didn’t win ’em in bat- 
tle action, sah, I won ’em in crap 
action, sah.” 

A battalion of negro stevedores re- 
cently was loaded on board the Great 
Northern for the trip home. The 
negroes had been brought to France on 
a very slow transport and comment 
had been made on the speed of the 
ship they were to return on. During 





the afternoon of the first day out the 
Great Northern had to put back and 
as she neared the French coast one of 
the negroes scanned it carefully. 
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“Thank Gawd for ole Virginia 
again,” he said fervently. 

None of his companions told him 
any better and an hour later as the 
vessel was winding her way into the 
harbor he was heard to exclaim: 

“T don’ believe in dese foreign mix- 
ups nchow. Jes ‘cause of de wah, 
here’s Hampton Roads looking jes like 
Brest.” 


PEAKING of speed and the Great 
\“ Northern, this fleet transport 
which plied between Hoboken and 


Brest during the war without convoy, 
because of her speed, recently broke 
all records for the round trip between 





j 





They deserted the ship in a hurry 


those ports. She made the 6,087 
nautical miles between Hoboken and 
Brest and return in twelve days, one 
hour and thirty-seven minutes, includ- 
ing a stop in mid-ocean to place mail 
on board the U. S. S. George Wash- 
ington for President Wilson. This also 
included unloading large stores of pro- 
visions for the A. E. F. in Brest and 
taking on board 3,130 troops, seventy- 
nine army nurses, 350 sacks of mail, 
4,000 gallons of oil and 500 tons of 
fresh water. 

But most of the vessels take be- 
tween seven and ten days to make the 
trip and this time is usually pleasantly 
and profitably passed by the troops. 
There’s always something to do on 
board in the way of recreating. The 
“Y” man leads in the singing, there 
are hundreds of books on board, col- 
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lected by the American Library As- 
sociation, and there are games in 
which even the Chaplain can take 
part. Beyond “K. P.” duty there is 
little to do but rest, and when army 
nurses, telephone girls, “Y” workers 
of the feminine gender and Red Cross 
girls are on board, there are dances 
and other social functions. Remem- 
ber, most of these transports were 
transocean palaces in bygone days and 
there are wonderful places to dance 
and entertain. The Leviathan has a 
ball room that rivals that of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York City. 

But, of course, all isn’t gayety on 
board. Back in the sick bay there 
are wounded men— 
youngsters of twenty 
and less without arms 
or legs. Recently, on 
board the Leviathan, 
Father McDonald, the 
chaplain, was in the 
sick bay. 

“Sit down, father,” a 
lad of eighteen or nine- 
teen said to him, “and 
cheer me up.” The priest sat on the 
side of the boy’s bunk. As he did so, 
the lad exclaimed: 

“Oh, father, get off my legs.” 

The chaplain jumped with alacrity 
and made profuse apologies. 

Then the boy laughed heartily and 
throwing back the covers he showed 
two stumps. He hadn’t any legs and, 


| like most of the wounded, he joked 


about his misfortune. 


HESE sick bays are splendid hos- 

pitals on a majority of the trans- 
ports and not infrequently emergency 
operations, such as those for appendi- 
citis, are performed; sometimes during 
a heavy storm. Most of the badly 
wounded are brought back on the 
hospital ships, Mercy, Comfort and 
Solace, which are as well equipped as 
unlimited money and medical ingenu- 
ity can provide. 

Nearly all of these transports are 
bringing back a type of cargo as pre- 
cious as the men who won the war. It 
is far too valuable to be placed in the 
hold. Nearly always there is a state- 
room in the officers’ quarters reserved 
for it and it is in personal charge of an 
officer. 

This cargo is composed of memen- 
toes of the men who won’t come back. 
It is consigned to the “Effects Bureau 
of the Quartermaster’s Department” 
and there relatives may come to claim 
some little bit of personal property 
belonging to a loved one “Gone West.” 
Sometimes it’s a fountain pen, or a 
note book, sometimes it’s a testament, 
a gold watch or a locket. For in- 
stance, the son of Colonel Peart, sec- 
retary general of the Salvation Army, 
was killed on armistice morning by a 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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In Training for Citizenship 


Scouting as a Builder of American Men. 















By Harold Horne 


VERY year, according 
to carefully gleaned 
statistics, one million 

Americans reach their ma- 

jority and become active 

citizens of the nation. 
Some, fired with big 


I‘ pointed out more effectively than 
ever before, perhaps, that Scouting is a 
builder of citizens, that its program is 
scientifically made to reach the boy, to 
teach him to love his country, to keep him- 
self “physically strong, mentally awake 
and morally straight,” so that, when the 
time comes, he shall be fit to assume the 


dreams and great 
hopes, filled with ear- 
nest desire to serve, 
takethestepsolemnly. 

Others, nurtured in 
an atmosphere of in- 
difference, treat it 
lightly, if indeed they 
are conscious of it at 
all. 

And yet, this 
mighty torrent of 
youth is the life-blood 
of the nation’s future. 
In its ebb and flow is 
determined the course 
of the country’s des- 
tinies, and still, it was 
not until a month ago 
that the nation, hark- 
ening to a far appeal 
from its Chief Execu- 
tive in France, real- 
ized this fundamental 
truth, and for the first 
time in history, paid 
definite tribute to 
boyhood, recognizing 








There is Plenty of Hard Work for Scouts 


responsibilities t hat 
go with citizenship. 

And it proved def- 
initely that the more 
scouts we train the 
less will youth step 
into the ranks of 
manhood unprepared 
for the highway of 
life, and the less will 
he be indifferent to 
his debt to the future. 

Scouting is a big 
game, even as life it- 
self is a game, and it 
teaches by “doing” 
just as life imparts 
its most effective 
knowledge __ through 
experience. 

Scouting is a chal- 
lenge to the boy’s 
imagination, to his 
instinctive love for 
achievement, 
and through it a boy 
learns that nothing 
can be gained in life 


through“Boy Scout Week” that all this was a national expression of gratitude without preparation and study and un- 


country some day will be depends on in appreciation of what the Scouts did _relenting toil. 
That is why it is made for the out- 


what is being done for its boys today. during the war, and focused the public’s 
Boy Scout Week” was not merely a attention on boyhood, its needs, its re- of-doors, where every lake is a “dare” 


drive foramillion associate members. It lationship to the country’s tomorrow. 


to the boy to cross it; where every hill 
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challenges him to reach its summit; 
and where he learns that he can’t get 
across without swimming or rowing or 
paddling and he can’t reach a hill-top 
without plugging up its slope. 

Scouting combats the danger of 
“blind alley occupations,” that is, 
work that gives a boy a few dollars for 
the passing week or month or year and 
then leaves him stranded without any 
trade or profession to pursue when he 
is a man, sending him as a recruit to 
the great army of unemployed, or un- 
employable, whence come the restless 
and destructive. 


COUTING includes instruction in 

subjects which are related to almost 
the entire field of human endeavor. Of 
course it doesn’t prepare a boy thor- 
oughly for a trade or profession, 
but it gives him enough of a choice 
of things to work on, subjects in 
which to win “merit badges,” to 
enable him to discover what he 
likes best, and hence, the field in 
which he is most likely to succeed. 

It spurs him on to 
achieve. It offers 
him recognition in the 
form of “badges”’ for 
attaining a_ certain 
degree of proficiency 
in agriculture, ang- 
ling, astronomy, avi- 
ation, buSiness, 
chemistry, wireless, 
poultry keeping and 
about sixty other sub- 
jects, so that the boy, 
seeing his fellow- 
scouts getting medal 
after medal and win- 
ning promotions, an- 
swers his instinct of 
emulation, digs in 
and does likewise. 
Only he picks the 
subjects for which he 
is best adapted. And 
these “hobbies” of 
boyhood, taken up with the same zest 
as the boy plays a tennis match or 
baseball game, make beginnings of 
future careers. 

Few men know scoutcraft more in- 
timately than James E. West, chief 
scout executive of the movement, and 
few have it at heart more closely than 
this man, who has been at its head 
since its inception here in 1910. 

Referring to the popular but mis- 
taken conception of Scouting as a mil- 
itary program, he says: 

“As an organization, 
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the Scout 


movement is not military in thought, 
form or spirit, although it does instill 
in boys the military virtues such as 
honor, loyalty, obedience and patriot- 
ism. The uniform, the patrol, the 
troop, and the drill are not for military 
tactics; they are for the unity, the har- 
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mony, the rhythm of spirit that boys 
learn in scouting. It is in the wearing 
of the uniform and doing of things 
together as Scouts that they absorb the 
force and truth of the Scout law which 
says, ‘A Scout is a friend of all, and 
a brother to every other Scout.’ 


SOW JAILE the spirit of Scouting is 

not militaristic, the experiences 
of the last years have completely dem- 
onstrated that out-of-doors Scout-train- 
ing with its cooking, camping, hiking, 
signaling, map reading, wireless, elec- 
tricity, knowledge of woodcraft and 
ability to care for oneself in the open 
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The Color Guard 


helps immeasurably in fitting a man for 
the duties of a soldier. 

“While Scouting as a teen-age boy 
program very properly is not militar- 
istic from a technical standpoint, it is, 
however, patriotic, as proven by the 
last two years’ nation-wide civic war 
service.” 

And this record, proudly welded into 
the nation’s history, stands out as a 
most remarkable instance of what 
“mere boys” can do when organized 
under a scientific program. The Scouts, 
as the country knows, sold $300,000,- 
000 worth of Liberty Bonds, $50,000,- 
000 worth of War Savings Stamps, lo- 
cated 20,000,000 feet of walnut lum- 
ber, collected enough fruit-pits to 
furnish half a million gas masks, dis- 
tributed 30,000,000 pieces of govern- 
ment literature and served in a thou- 
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sand other capacities without pay, 
learning that the joy of service for a 
cause worth while, and the satisfaction 
that comes from a responsibility ful- 


filled are lasting and genuine compen- - 


sations indeed. 

In the midst of the present unrest, 
it is well to look carefully into Scouting 
and to consider its future effect on the 
nation. Here is a movement that pre- 
sents greater opportunities for the de- 
velopment of the boy religiously than 

does any other move- 
ment instituted solely for 
———_ boys, and yet, it has been 
ge +, developed, to quote from 
the Scout handbook, “on 
such broad lines as to em- 
brace all classes, all creeds, and 
at the same time allow the 
greatest possible independence to 
individual organizations, officers 
and boys.” 
The Boy Scouts of America main- 
tain that no boy can grow into the 







best kind of citizenship without recog- 


nizing his obligation 
to God. The recog- 
nition of God as the 
ruling and _ leading 
power in the Uni- 
verse, and the grate- 
ful acknowledgment 
of His favors and 
blessings is necessary 
to the best type of 
citizenship and is a 
wholesome thing in 
the education of the 
grcwing boy. No 
matter what the boy 
may be—Catholic or 
Protestant or Jew— 
this fundamental 
need of good citizen- 
ship should be kept 
before him. 

A Scout promises 
to do a good turn 
daily. He takes an 
oath “upon his hon- 
or” to do his duty to God and his 
country and obey the Scout law; to 
help other people at all times; to keep 
himself physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight. 

That these are more than mere prom- 
ises are seen in the thousands of re- 
ports which pour into national head- 
quarters every day, telling of a troop 
of Scouts administering first aid to 
sufferers at a flood; of another, extin- 
guishing some mountain forest fire; of 
a third, helping some needy family, or 
performing some other worthy deed. 

And what could be more compre- 
hensive than the Scout law, which 
covers the twelve fundamental prin- 
ciples, and requires a Scout, according 
to the Boy Scout handbook, “first ot 
all to be trustworthy”? That means 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Bursts AND Dubs 








“How long 
should a man keep 
his arm around a 
girl, do you 
think?” asked the 
sweet young 
thing. 

“Until he hears his wrist watch 
strike,” replied the young man in 
khaki. 

“Why, wrist watches don’t strike, do 
they?” 

“Of course not.”—Ontario Post. 








At a Saturday morning inspection a 
private was not wearing a belt. 

First Sergeant: “Have you a belt?” 

Private: “No, sir.” 

First Sergeant: “You report to the 
quartermaster sergeant for a new one 
and tell him to charge you for the one 
lost. Ill stop this carelessness.” 

Private: “All right, sir; but I 
loaned you the belt about two weeks 
ago and you still have it.”"—Whizz- 
Bang. 


“See that fellow yonder marking 
time? He must be a returned sol- 
dier.”’ 

“No, he isn’t. That is Billings. 
He’s a great ladies’ man and he is 
practicing to keep in step with the 
girls who wear narrow skirts.”— 
Wichita Eagle. 





They were having a contest to see 
who could tell the biggest war lie. 

“T drew a bead on a Boche airman 
with a rifle, wirelessed him, ‘Hands 
up’ and made him come down inside 
our lines,” said one. 

“T whistled like a .75, scattered an 
enemy machine gun squad, captured 
the gun and took the whole crew 
prisoner,” said the second. 

“T sneaked a limousine, ran it to a 
German corps headquarters, told the 
C.G. I had a message from the Reichs- 
tag for him, and brought him back to 
our regimental P.C.,” said the third. 

“My spirals never came down,” said 
the fourth.—Stars and Stripes. 








oO ey “Rastus, why 

E-* Ss doan you-all jin de 

C7 Navy ’sted of de 
Army!” 


“G’way fum here, 

- niggah, Ah kin run 
fastah den Ah kin swim.”—Mutual 
Welfare News. 

If the Bolsheviki win out, instead of 
being now here we shall be nowhere, 
and in place of the United States we 
shall have the Untied States.—Life. 


While the Germans were marching 
through a Belgian province, one of 
them said sneeringly to a farmer sow- 
ing seed: 

“You may sow, but we shall reap.” 

“Well, perhaps you may,” was the 
reply: “I am sowing hemp.”—Mon- 
treal Journal of Commerce. 





Lady: “They say Father Hooley 
advanced to the attack with a prayer- 
book in one hand and a bomb in the 
other.” 

Returned Soldier: “They’re always 
thryin’ t’ belittle a good man, mum.” 

Lady: “Why, isn’t it true?” 

Soldier: ‘No, lady; he had bombs 
in both hands.”—Life. 





“Any mail for me?” asked one pa- 
tient. 

The orderly put on his spectacles, 
looked leisurely through the pack of 
letters three times, and finally handed 
the expectant lad a letter. 

“Any for me?” asked the patient in 
the next bed. 

The guardian of the mails shuffled 
the pack of letters a fourth time and 
said there was none. 

“Not even a package or a newspa- 
per?” persisted the private. 

Again the orderly searched the pack 
and answered, “Nothing doing,” and 
departed. 

After reaching the front of the 
ward, he turned and called back: 
“Hey, there! Darned if I know you. 
What’s your name, anyhow?”—Home 
Again. 





“You can knock a thing in such a 
way as to boost it,” said a government 
official in an address. “Injudicious 
crators often make this mistake. 

“Perhaps you’ve heard of the revi- 


valist who shouted: ‘I tell you, 
friends, heil contains nothing but cho- 
rus. girls, cocktails and _ roulette 
wheels!’ 


“Thereupon a soldier in the back 
seat yelled: ‘O, death, where is thy 
sting.’ ””—Detroit Free Press. 





Two Irishmen who had tried in 
vain to learn French arrived at their 
first billet on French soil and began 
exploring the little town. 

Their attention was attracted by a 
child who was jabbering as fast as her 
tongue would allow. 

The two Irishmen gazed with ad- 
miration, their mouths wide open, 
then Terry said: “Pat, will yer listen 
to the fluint way that foreigner kid 
talks the damned languige!”—Every- 
body’s. 


A rather plainly 
dressed young 
man went into a 
furnishing goods 
store and asked to 
see a suit of 
clothes. “Oh, don’t 
bother about fit- 
ting it, just wrap it up as it is—and, 
by the way, put in a hat.” 

“What size, please?” 

“Any old number around seven will 
do.” 

“Any shirts?” ventured the clerk, 
wonderingly selecting a hat. 

“Yep, throw in three or four, and 
don’t mind the size, for I was a private 
in the A. E. F. for over a year, and 
I'm afraid if I get any duds to fit me 
now I won't feel at home,” said the 
former soldier.—Life. 








Notice—All members of this de- 
tachment will have their clothes 
pressed at least once a week. The 
supply officer will furnish barrels for 
enlisted men while their uniforms are 
being pressed. Apply between 23:45 
and 24h. to supply officer—Les Beaux 
Jours (Students at University of 
Poictiers) . 





Contrib: “Why did you turn down 
that joke I sent you?” 

Editor (demobilized artillerist): 
“On account of its low risibility.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

Wanted—Young man would like a 
nice job testing cushions in limousines. 
Can ride any make limousine. Last 
job was walking for Uncle Sam, but 
would like change. Address P. O. 234. 

* * x 

Ex-soldier wants job in florist’s, 
sounding the alarm every time a cen- 
tury plant bursts into bloom. Address 
U.S. O. B., Fort Leavenworth. 

* * * 

Chiropodist would like a job in 
aquarium taking care of fish’s feet. 
Muggs, Brest, France—The Marine’s 
Magazine. 





“Vou’ve fallen 
out of line not less 
than five times; 
you should not be 
in this regiment at 
all,” cried the in- 
structor at the of- 
ficers’ training camp. 

“Where should I be?” demanded the 
recruit. 

“In the flying corps, and then you'd 
only have to fall out once.” —Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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The sun never sets on the Marine 
Corps. When the Marines of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard are eating noon 
chow those at Mare Island are turning 
out for morning guard mount, and 
those in the Hawaiian Islands are at 
morning chow. At the same time Ma- 
rines at the Legation in Pekin, as well 
as those at Cavite and Olongapo in the 
Philippines, are in their beauty sleep, 
while along the Rhine still other 
leathernecks are beginning to think of 
their evening chow. 





An example of clever advertising 
was shown in the act of an American 
hardware store when it cleared out its 
stock of German-made knives. All of 
these knives were piled in the center of 
a window with a card bearing the in- 
scription: ‘These knives were made in 
Germany. Our Yankee-made pocket 
knives refuse to associate with these 
products of kultur. If,you want one 
of them, you may have it. We don’t 
want them.” 





Naval aviation for 1920 will receive 
$25,000,000 under a compromise agree- 
ment finally reached by the House and 
Senate Committees. The House had 
voted $15,000,000 and the Senate had 
voted $35,000,000. 





Before the discharge of each man he 
must be inspected by his organization 
commander to make sure that the uni- 
form issued to him is a new one, or at 
least suitable beyond doubt for wear 
on parade. If it is not, a new one will 
be issued to him. 





Young men who enlisted in the Navy 
for the war emergency will be released, 
if they so desire, in time to 
enter schools and colleges at the be- 
ginning of the Autumn term. Secre- 
tary Daniels has said that such appli- 
cations will be given preference of all 
others except those of extreme depend- 
ency. 





The innate depravity of army 
cooks, of which the doughboy is 
firmly convinced, is further illustrated 
by the “confession” recently of the 
Chief of the Domestic Distribution 
of the Supply Department. Accord- 
ing to his story, several sacks of tal- 
cum powder, which had been ordered 
by the Medical Department, were 
seized by cooks and made into bread. 
It is said that none of the soldiers 
who ate it noticed any difference. 
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The question as to whether the A. 
E. F. newspaper, the Stars and Stripes, 
was a paying proposition, was definite- 
ly settled when the staff of the paper 
came back to this country with a check 
for $700,000 as net profit. Although 
it had been intended that this money 
should go to the French War Orphans, 
it has been held up by a technicality 
and is reposing in the Treasury in 
Washington. 





Five dollars fine may be imposed on 
anyone who throws a beer glass at a 
Bolshevist and misses him. A Brook- 
lyn ‘longshoreman a few days ago met 
this fate. He had ordered beer in a 
saloon when a wild-eyed individual told 
him that if he was not a Bolshevist he 
should be. Without more argument, 
the ‘longshoreman hurled his glass of 
beer at the offender, and missed. 

“Five dollars fine,” said the police 
magistrate, in sentencing him, “for 
being a poor shot.” 





Chemical Warfare Service was dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting of the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee. In 
answer to the suggestion that this 
branch of the service should be main- 
tained on a separate basis, Secretary 
Baker stated his opinion that in future 
wars gas would not be allowed. He 
favored incorporating the C. W. S. 
with the Engineers. 

“The British and French paid us 
the great compliment of organizing 
their gas defence system on ours to- 
ward the end of the war,” said Colonel 
Fries at the same hearing. 





There is being arranged now in the 
National Museum at Washington a 
complete collection of material relating 
to the war. The object of this collec- 
tion is to preserve for posterity a series 
of objects graphically illustrating mili- 
tary and naval activities of all coun- 
tries engaged in the war. This ex- 
hibit is to be unlike similar ones of the 
past in that it will show, in addition to 
the military and naval features, foods 
and other economic specimens used 
during the war. 





An American steel company has 
signed a contract to rebuild the French 
town of Nancy at a cost that is be- 
tween $250,000,000 and $500,000,000. 
The contract calls for replacing public 
buildings, factories, dwellings, roads, 
bridges, in fact, for virtually everything 
that was destroyed by the Germans. 
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What would you do with 15,000,000 
empty hand grenades? Uncle Sam has 
that quantity of unloaded grenades, 
and he is undecided whether to sell 
them as junk, which would bring in 
$3,750,000, or to turn them over to the 
Treasury Department for use as sav- 
ings banks for children, which might 
bring in much more and might bring in 
much less. The savings would buy 
W.S.S. 
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The two most unpoular American of- 
ficers in Coblenz are said to be Major 
George Cockreil, assistant provost mar- 
shal, and Captain Theodore F. Fieker, 
billeting officer. Their unpopularity, 
it should be said, they regard as some- 
thing in the nature of an honor, for it 
is only with the German population 
that they are not liked. Major Cock- 
reil commands twelve hundred M. P.’s 
and his acquaintance with the Germans 
is gained over the edge of his judicial 
desk. 





Two more general hospitals, No. 10 
at Boston and No. 32 at Chicago, have 
been ordered closed. 





Electricians are in great demand at 
the present time and any returned sol- 
dier, whether or not he has had pre- 
vious experience, has a great asset in 
whatever knowledge of electricity he 
may possess. 178 men are now taking 
courses along that line with the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education. 





The French Navy has been reduced 
to a peace footing by the orders of 
Vice-Admiral de Bon, Chief of Naval 
Operations. A few vessels will remain 
in the Mediterranean mine sweeping 
service to pick up stray mines. 





New York State will have 10,000 
National Guardsmen, the full allot- 
ment under the National Defense Act, 
and 8,000 State Guards, the latter 
maintained by the State without fed- 
eral aid. 





The American commanding officer 
of the La Roquette military prison, 
Paris, was removed by the President 
following an investigation, after Mrs. 
Wilson had reported to him her con- 
versation with a doughboy in one of 
the hospitals in that city. While Mrs. 


Wilson was a visitor at the hospital 
the soldier called her to his cot and 
told her his body was covered with 
welts, the result of beatings by guards 
at the prison. 
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AMERICAN LEGION DIRECTORY 


National and Local Representatives of the Legion 








Henry D. LInDsLey, Chairman 


BENNETT C. CLARK 
Eric Fisher Woop, Secretary 


V ice-chairman 


Gaspar G. Bacon, Treasurer 


Joint National Executive Committee of Thirty-four 


WILLIAM S. BEAM 
CHARLES H. BRENT 
WILuiAM H. Brown 
G. Epwarp BUXTON 
RICHARD DERBY 
FRANKLIN D’OLIER 
L. H. EvERIDGE 
MILTON FOREMAN 
Rusy GARRETT 
Frep A. GRIFFITH 
Roy C. HaINEs 


ALABAMA—Chairman, Bibb Graves, Mont- 
gomery; Secretary, Leroy Jacobs, Birmingham. 

\r1IzoNA—Chairman, FE. Power Conway, 
Noll Bldg., Phoenix; Secretary, Fred B. Town- 
send, National Bank, Arizona Bldg., Phoenix, 

ARKANSAS—Chairman, J. J. Harrison, Little 
Rock; Secretary, Granville Burrow, Little Rock. 

CaLrForNIA—Chairman, Henry G. Mathew- 
son, Flood Bldg., San Francisco; Secretary, E. 
E. Bohlen, 926 Flood Building, San Francisco. 

CoLtorapo—Chairman, H. A. Saidy, Color- 
ado Springs; Secretary, Morton M. David, 401 
Empire Bldg., Denver. 

Connecticut—Chairman, James B. Moody, 
Jr., 202 Phoenix Bk. Bldg., Hartford; Secretary, 
Alfred A. Phillips, Jr., 110 Glenbrook Road, 
Stamford. 

District oF CoLumBIA—Chairman, E. Lester 
Jones, Coast & Geodetic Survey, Washington. 
Secretary, Howard Fisk, 833 Southern Building, 
Washington. 

DELAWARE—Chairman, George H. Davis, 
Wilmington; Secretary, L. K. Carpenter, Du 
Pont Building, Wilmington. 

FLoriwAa—Chairman, S. L. Lowry, Jr., Cit- 
izens Bk. Bldg., Tampa; Secretary, J. T. Wig- 
ginston, 818-15th Street, Miami. 

GrorciAa—Chairman, Homer Watkins, 502- 
4th National Bank Bldg., Atlanta; Secretary, 
Louis H. Bell, 208 Flatiron Building, Atlanta. 

Hawau—Chairman, Lawrence Judd, care of 
T. H. Davies & Co., Ltd., Honolulu; Secretary: 
J. P. Morgan, Box 188, Honolulu. 

Ipano—Chairman, E. C. Boom, Moscow; 
Secretary, Laverne Collier, Pocatello. 

ILttinois—Chairman, George G. Seaman, 
Taylorville; Secretary, Myron E. Adams, 205 
Marquette Bidg., 140 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 

InDIANA—Chairman, Raymond S. Springer, 
Connersville; Secretary, L. Russell Newgent, 
Indianapolis. 

lowa—Chairman, Matthew A. Tinley, 
Council Bluffs; Secretary, John MacVicar, 338 
Hubbell Building, Des Moines. 

Kansas—Chairman, A. Phares, 519 Sweiter 
Bldg., Wichita; Secretary, I. E. Lambert, Em- 
poria. 

KentucKy—Chairman, Henry DeHaven 
Moorman, Hardinsburgh; Secretary, D. A. 
Sachs, Jr., 534 West Jefferson St., Louisville. 


J. F. J. HERBERT 
Roy HorrMan 
FreD B. HUMPHREY 
Joun W. INZER 
STUART S. JANNEY 
LuKE LEA 

HENRY LEONARD 
Tuomas W. MILLER 
OcpEN MILLs, Jr. 
EpwWarD MyYErRs 


State Officers 


Lovutstana—Chairman, T. S. Walmsley, 721 
Hibernia Bk. of La., New Orleans; Secretary, 
G. H. H. Pratt, 721 Hibernia Bk. of La., New 
Orleans. 

Maine—Chairman, A. L. Robinson, 85 Ex- 
change St., Portland; Secretary, James L. 
Boyle, 184 Water Street, Augusta. 

MaryLanp—Chairman, James A. Gary, Jr., 
4 Hoen Bldg., Baltimore; Secretary, Alex 
Randall, 4 Hoen Building, Baltimore. 

Massacuusetts—Chairman, John F. J. 
Herbert, 749 Pleasant St., Worcester; Secretary, 
Leo A. Spillane, 84 State Street, Boston. 

MicuiGAN—Chairman, George C. Waldo, 
Detroit; Secretary, Lyle D. Tabor, 312 Moffatt 
Building, Detroit. 

MINNESOTA—Chairman, Harrison Fuller, 
care of St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul; Secretary, 
George C. Chapin, 803 Guardian Life Bldg., 
St. Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI Fitzhugh 


Chairman, Alex. 


Vicksburgh; Secretary, Edmond 5S. Butts, 
Vicksburgh. 
Missourt—Chairman, Gen. H. C. Clark, 


Jefferson City; Secretary, Edw. J. Cahill. Secy. 
Public Service Commission, Jefierson City. 

Montana—Chairman, Charles E. Pew, care 
of Wright & Pew, Helena; Secretary, Ben. W. 
Barnett, 1014 Bedford St., Helena. 

NEBRASKA—Chairman, John G. Maher, 
Lincoln, Old Line Ins. Co.; Secretary, Hugh G. 
Robertson, 724-Ist National Bank Bldg., 
Omaha. 

NeEvava—Chairman, E. L. Malsbary, Reno; 
Secretary, J. D. Salter, Winnimucca. 

New Hampsutre—Chairman, Frank Knox, 
Manchester, 6 Pickering Bldg.; Secretary, 
Frank J. Abbott, Manchester. 

New Jersey—Chairman, Hobart 
care of Fireman’s Insurance Co., 
Market Sts., Newark; Secretary, 
Goldengay, 782 Broad St., Newark. 

New Mexico—Chairman, Charles M. De- 
Bremon, Roswell; Secretary, Harry Howard 
Dorman, Santa Fe. 

New YorKk—Chairman, Ogden L. Mills, 15 
Broad St.; Secretary, Wade H. Hayes, 140 
Nassau St. 

Nortu Carotina—Chairman, C. K. Bur- 
gess, 107 Commercial Bank Bldg., Raleigh; 
Secretary, Charles N. Huivey, A. & E. College, 
Raleigh. 


Brown, 
Broad & 


Thomas 


RICHARD PATTERSON 
WiuuiaMm G. Price, Jr. 
S. A. RITCHIE 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, JR 
DALE SHAW 

ALBERT A. SPRAGUE 
DANIEL G. STIVERS 
JoHN J. SULLIVAN 

H. J. TURNEY 

GrorGE A. WHITE 
GrEoRGE H. Woop 


North Dakota—Chairman, Julius Baker, 
119 N. P. Ave., Fargo; Secretary, J. P. Wil- 
Lams, 419 N. P. Ave., Fargo. 

Ou1ro—Chairman, F. C. Galbraith, Cincin- 
nati; Secretary, Chalmers R. Wilson, Adj. Gen. 
Office, State House, Columbus. 

OKLAHOMA—Chairman, Ross 
Oklahoma City; Secretary, J. T. 


Exchange Bldg., Oklahoma City. 


N. Lillard, 
Dortch, Oil 


OREGON—Chairman, EI. J. Eivers, 4443 Lar- 
rabee St., Portland; Secretary, Dow V. Walker, 
Multnomah Club, Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Chairman, George F. Tyler, 
121 S. 5th St., Philadelphia; Secretary, Guil- 
liaem Aertson, Jr., 121 S. 5th St., Philadelphia. 

Ruove Istanp—Chairman, Alexander H. 
Johnson, City Hall, Providence; Secretary, 
James E. Cummiskey, Crompton. 

SoutH CaRoLiInA—Chairman, John D. 
Smyser, M. D., 423 South Gargan St., Florence; 
Secretary, Ben. D. Fulton, 32 West Evans St., 
Florence. 

Soutu Dakota—Chairman, T. R. Johnson, 
Sioux Falls; Secretary, J. C. Denison, Vermil- 
lion. 

TENNESSEE—Chairman, Roan Waring, Bank 
of Commerce & Trust Co. Bldg., Memphis; 
Secretary, W. G. Bacon, Goodbar Bldg., Mem- 
phis. 

Texas—Chairman, Claude V._ Birkhead, 
San Antonio; Secretary, J. A. Belzer, Austin. 

Uran—Chairman, Wesley E. King, Judge 
Bldg., Salt Lake City; Secretary, Baldwin 
Robertson, 409 Boston Bldg., Salt Uake City. 

VermMont—Chairman, H. Nelson Jackson, 
Burlington; Secretary, Joseph H. Fountain, 138 
Colchester Ave., Burlington. 

Vircinta—Chairman, Francis Cocke, Rich- 
mond; Secretary, C. Brock Pollard, Richmond. 

WaASHINGTON—Chairman, Harvey A. Moss, 
Seattle, 202 E. 47th Street; Secretary, George 
R. Drever, care of Adj. Gen. Office, Armory, 
Seattle. 

West Vircinta—Chairman, Jackson Arnold, 
111 Court Ave., Weston; Secretary, Chas. 
McCamic, 904 Natl. Bank of W. Va. Bldg., 
Wheeling. 

Wisconstn—Chairman, John Turner Maus- 
ton; Secretary, John G. Salzman, Madison. 


Wyominc—Chairman, \. HL. Beach, Lusk.; 
Secretary, R. H. Nichols, Casper. 
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A STOREHOUSE OF MEMORIES 
(Continued from Page 12) 

or it was necessary when a relative 

wrote making inquiries to send it to 

all the bureaus, thus entailing almost 

endless correspondence. 

When the effects arrive at Hoboken 
they are sent to the big warehouse in 
Hudson Street to be re-checked. This 
is the third checking process they have 
undergone. The reason of such care? 
Because of the charge, often preferred, 
that ghouls robbed the dead on the 
battlefield or that the latter’s posses- 
sions were stolen in hospitals or in 
other places after burial. 


"THE lower floor of the warehouse 

resembles a huge baggage room. 
Carefully arranged according to name 
and initial, there are thousands of 
officers’ trunks, campaign kits and 
other uniform types of baggage. A 
glance over the names stenciled on the 
baggage showed that many of them 
were feminine. Army nurses died by 
the score under fire and with the “flu” 
during the terrible epidemic last 
autumn. They are enlisted personnel 
and their effects receive the same care- 
ful attention as would be given to the 
hardest fighting doughboy’s. 

The first floor resembles a huge bag- 
gage-room, but somehow it is diferent ; 
vastly different as one stands in the 
midst of these trunks and kits whose 
cwncrs never will open them again! 
What a wealth of memories flood over 
one—what a host of pictures! The 
high purpose and high hope which had 
filled their owners (the former 
achieved, the latter—perhaps they 
would wish it no different), when this 
same baggage left these shores on 
board the big transports that used to 
slip out under cover of twilight or 
dawn carrying them on the great ad- 
venture against autocracy. 

The second floor is even more 
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pathetic. Here it is that the officer’s | 


“effects” are re-checked for the last 
time. Here a bundle roll is opened 
disclosing such homely things-—a toin 
handkerchief, a shaving brush, quill 
toothpicks, a testament, one old shoe! 
In a negro doughboy’s outfit there was 
a rabbit’s foot—the charm which keeps 
a man from bad luck! A dozen men 
are opening half as many bundles or 
trunks—one calls out the articles and 
the other checks them against the in- 
ventory. 

Who has not stood in the presence 
of death and realized the futility of in- 
animate things so necessary in life, so 
vain after it! Again, here, it is differ- 
ent. One is powerfully impressed with 
the value of that worn-out shoe. And 
the bundle of letters! Are they not 
“Pearls of Great Price” to her who 
wrote them, and does not their mere 
presence show how he kept them, read 
and re-read them, cherished them? In 
one bundle there was a half-finished 
letter an officer had been writing to his 
wife. “I say, what are George, Bettie 
and the other kids doing———” was the 
way the last and unfinished sentence 
read. The slip with the goods said 
that this officer had been killed by an 
aerial bomb which the Boche had 
dropped on his hut. All his effects 
had tell-tale stains on them, including 
the letter. What will that letter mean 
to her, to George, Bettie and the kids? 


HE other floors are devoted to the 

storage and examination of the 
enlisted men’s effects. These are al- 
most always in small white boxes about 
four by eight inches. They contain 
the same little useful things a man 
carries in his pockets. To illustrate 
the care with which all things, no mat- 
ter how insignificant, are handled, take 
the case of Private Sig. Marciewitz, 
killed in action July 18, 1918. He 
gave no next of kin and none knows 


July 25, 1919 


who he is. All that he personally pos- 
sessed was one fifty centime piece. 
This went through the various depots 
and bureaus and now reposes in the 
Treasury of the United States awaiting 
the day some Marciewitz will claim it; 
and, if that will never be, like its owner 
it will do its humble, insignificant bit 
among the millions, to add to the wel- 
fare of the United States of America. 

In the vast majority of cases there 
is a father, mother, wife or next of 
kin given. He or she is notified that 
the possessions of the dead soldier are 
in America and a blank asking for the 
deceased soldier’s Family History is 
sent to be filled out in order to show 
whether the property rightfully should 
go to the person designated. There 
are different blanks for wife, father or 
mother to fill out, according to Colonei 
Charles H. Danforth, U. S. A., chief of 
the bureau. 

After it is returned it is sent to the 
legal department, composed of six of- 
ficers from the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department, and, if all legal re- 
quirements are correct, the effects are 
shipped by express to the heirs. 


‘THs legal department has a great 
deal more to do than would be 
apparent at first glance. For instance, 
an officer, unhappily married, told his 
wife to get a divorce from him while he 
was away. He was killed in action 
before the divorce was obtained and 
she remarried. Legally she had a right 
to his effects under a will he made in 
1916. His father, however, objected, 
claiming she didn’t love his son. The 
wife demanded the effects, nevertheless, 
and the legal department started an in- 
vestigation. It developed that she 
wanted the effects to see if a later will 
had been made leaving a large amount 
of property to the father. The latter 
said she desired to destroy that will if 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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Press Comment on the Legion 


A country without generals, colonels, 
majors or captains, unless they are 
wearing the uniform of the United 
States! 

That will be strange. 
great change. 

An officer’s title to be laid aside 
when he puts off his uniform and per- 
haps be forgotten instead of sticking 
to him for the rest of his life, a pleas- 
ing thing to him and a convenient in- 
strument of flattery to his friends! 

The Kentucky colonels must be in 
dismay. 

But such is the decree of the joint 
executive committee of the American 
Legion, and it is expected it will be 
ratified by the national convention at 
Minneapolis in November. It is in 
the interests, avowedly, of democracy. 
It is to make the American Legion safe 
for democracy. In the Legion are to 
be men who were of all ranks in the 
army, and it is not intended that those 
who were of subordinate rank and non- 
coms and privates shall be constantly 
reminded of this fact in the titles af- 
fixed to those who in the service were 
their superiors—Omaha(Neb.)\.’orld- 
Herald. 


It will be a 


* * * 


The purpose of the American Le- 
gion was to create a permanent organ- 
ization which would unite the thou- 
sands of veterans of the present war. 
This original idea includes multiple as- 
sociated ideals, for the American Le- 
gion will do many things. It will unite 
the men who have served overseas with 
the men who have served at home; it 
will perpetuate friendship; it will fur- 
nish an official medium for the devel- 
opment of plans and policies. Above 
all, it will cause American patriotism 
to flourish actively in town and city, 
village and country. 

The possibilities for good in the 
American Legion are manifold, for 
such an organization will necessarily 
become a powerful medium in the sup- 
port of city and national educational 
and patriotic activities. It will keep 
alive the principles of justice, freedom 
and democracy for which these veter- 
ans fought and will preserve to future 
generations the history and incidents 
of their participation in the war.— 
Chicago News. 

* * * 

No group in convention assembled 
in the history of the State commanded 
more respect than the Idaho members 
of the American Legion. These are 
the men who went to France to defend 
the honor of their country. Having 
performed that duty they have re- 
turned to their various occupations as 
citizens. The American Legion is an 
outgrowth of the world war similar 


in many respects to the G. A. R., 
created following the Civil War. Idaho 
this week organized a State branch of 
the Legion. 

The alien who seeks to enjoy the 
benefits and free institutions of this 
country, but declines to become nat- 
uralized, found no friends among these 
soldiers. They have no sympathy for 
the slacker of their own nationality 
and less for the alien slacker who is 
willing to take everything a free 
country ofters and give nothing him- 
self. General approval will be given 
their act in adopting resolutions urging 
Congress to pass legislation asking for 
the deportation of the alien who sur- 
rendered his citizenship papers to 
avoid military duty or who declines to 
become a citizen of this country, to- 
gether with the confiscation of his 
property. That is Americanism, and 
if a litle more of it was practised the 
foreign anarchist and plotter would 
find America a very unprofitable field 
for the seeds of dissension he sows. 
The Idaho Legion struck straight from 
the shoulder at the greatest evil in the 
United States—Boise (Idaho) News. 

* 2K * 

Organization of Carl A. Johnson 
post of the American Legion is an oc- 
currence of vast portend in Grand 
Rapids. The American Legion is not 
for today alone. Its power will con- 
tinue through many years to come. It 
was many months after the War of the 
Rebellion before the full strength of 
the G. A. R. was appreciated in the 
nation. 

And we need worry none concerning 
the policies to which the vast power 
of the American Legion will be given. 
Its members are men who offered their 
lives for their country. The country 
therefore means more to them than 
perhaps to others who made but small 
sacrifices in the war. The liberty 
which the people of America enjoy, the 
nation’s law-giving institutions, the 
rights so highly prized, are to the Le- 
gionaries something bought at high 
price, therefore something that must 
not be trifled with. 

Already there are evidences of the 
sturdy American stand which the Le- 
gion will take. In the St. Louis con- 
vention and the Grand Rapids meeting 
the voices of Americanism were heard 
in clear unanimity. If ever again 
there comes a crisis in American af- 
fairs, a crisis either domestic or inter- 
national, we can depend upon the 
American Legion. It will ever be for 
America First!—Grand Rapids( Mich.) 
Herald. 

* * x 

The American Legion, if it keeps 

the pace set at St. Louis—and there is 


no indication to the contrary—is going 
to be a great influence in the life of 
the nation for the next generation. 

But contrary to the forecasts of the 
pessimists, it will be a power exerted 
against self-exploitation, against ex- 
tremes of prejudice, for sane and 
steady progress. Nothing more nota- 
bly indicative of the fairness and 
sanity of these returning soldiers oc- 
curred than the absolute avoidance of 
partisan politics by the St. Louis con- 
vention. Nothing more indicative of a 
continued healthy democracy has de- 
veloped than the indiscriminate mix- 
ture of colonels and privates, army reg- 
ulars and selective service men in the 
roll of the American Legion and its 
officers —Fulsa Democrat. 

’ + * 


The world war veterans of Wayne 


County have joined the American 
Legion. These men fought gloriously 


for the ideals of America and upon 
their return home adopted the course 
necessary for the advancement at home 
of the principles for which they faced 
the foe. 

The idea underlying the formation 
of the American Legion is the feeling 
among the great mass of the men that 
served in the forces of this country 
during the war, that the impulse of 
patriotism that prompted their efforts 
and sacrifices should be so preserved 
that it might become a strong force in 
the future for truer Americanism and 
better citizenship. 

We are facing troublous times in 
the coming years. No greater safe- 
guard could be advised than these 
soldiers, sailors and marines formed in 
their own association, in such manner 
that they could make themselves felt 
for order and truer nationalism.— 
Richmond Item. 

*K * 2K 

American soldiers who were pals 
over there, who were pals in the 
camps, who have been pals through the 
perils. and tribulations of war, are 
planning to remain pals in civil life. 
They cooperated over there for the 
good of their country. They are lay- 
ing their plans to cooperate over here 
for the good of their country. That is 
the heart of the American Legion and 
its place in the future. 

The time is coming when the Amer- 
ican Legion will become what the 
Grand Army has been in the past. It 
will be an organization that will pro- 
mote loyalty in the people of the 
country. It will be a staunch and 
mighty enemy of bolshevism and all 
radical spirits that might arise to men- 
ace the nation. It will be a firm en- 
emy to that which is wrong and a 
ready proponent of that which is right 
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Soldiers of democracy should be 
charter members of the American Le- 
gion. Their names should be enrolled 
with those of their pals from the start. 
—Quincy Journal. 

i a 

The more that is heard of the plans 
and personnel of the American Legion, 
the organization of soldiers who fought 
in the great war, the more general the 
popular approval. Its leaders seem to 
be guided by sound common sense. 
One feature that stands out is its 
sturdy democracy. This was shown at 
the initial meeting in St. Louis. No 
distinctions were drawn between those 
who had been officers and those who 
had served as privates in the ranks. 
The differences that were necessary, 
and so recognized during the period of 
active service, were promptly cast 
aside when these brave men met in 
civil life. 

Now comes word that the executive 
committee of the Legion will recom- 
mend to the forthcoming national con- 
vention at Minneapolis the disuse of 
all military titles in referring to offi- 
cials of the order. “It is the purpose 
of the American Legion,” says Henry 
D. Lindsley, “not only to cease using 
military titles in the records and pro- 
ceedings of the national organization, 
but to foster the same action on the 
part of State branches and local posts 
which are now being formed through- 
out the country. Furthermore, the 
custom handed down from the Civil 
War of preserving an officer’s military 
rank after he had returned to civil life 
will be  discouraged.”—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Tel. 

* * x 

The right spirit is expressed in the 
preamble to the constitution of the 
American Legion: 

“For God and country we associate 
ourselves together for the following 
purposes: 

“To uphold and defend the constitu- 
tion of the United States of America; 
to maintain law and order; to foster 
and perpetuate a one hundred per cent. 
Americanism; to preserve the mem- 
ories and incidents of our associations 
in-the great war; to calculate a sense 
of individual obligation to the com- 
munity, State and nation; to combat 
the autocracy of both the classes and 
the masses; to make right the master 
of might; to promote peace and good 
will on earth; to consecrate and sanc- 
tify our comradeship by our devotion 
to mutual helpfulness; and to safe- 
guard and transmit to posterity the 
principles of justice, freedom and de- 


mocracy.”—Knickerbocker Press. 
* * * 


In hardly any other imaginable way 
could the American Legion do more 
for its own dignity, and its immediate 
establishment as an organization of 
brave men who fought “to make the 
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world safe for democracy” than by its. 


elimination of military titles.”” It is the 
purpose of the American Legion,” says 
a member of the executive committee, 
“not only to cease using military titles 
in the records and proceedings of the 
national organization, but to foster the 
same action on the part of State 
branches and local posts which are now 
being formed throughout the country. 
Furthermore, the custom handed down 
from the Civil War of preserving an 
officer’s military rank after he had re- 
turned to civil life will be discour- 
aged.” 

Such a course is exactly what should 
be expected of a true civilian army; 
and it is a fine thing to see it laid down 
as desirable by the executive com- 
mittee—Boston Christiar Science 
Monitor. 





CUTTING THE MARNE POCKET 
(Continued from Page 14) 
not enough roads for its purpose. It 
had had to change front in the course 
of its movement, adapting itself to dif- 
ferent tactical requirements as well as 
different terrain. Its units were still 
somewhat mixed after their rush from 
Torcy, when on the morning of the 
22d it kept faith with orders and the 
demands of the situation, which re- 
quired that no time be lost by attack- 


ing. 


HE Germans had four days in 
which to prepare for our reception 
and the full nature of it now devel- 
oped. The villages of Epieds and 
Trugny were hives of machine guns; 
and machine guns were cunningly hid- 
den in the wheat fields awaiting tar- 
gets that had to move across the open 
in full view. There are things that 
brave men can do and things that they 
cannot. The Twenty-sixth could not 
take these villages that day. Some 
intrepid units miraculously entered the 
Trugny woods in face of machine-gun 
storms in a daring effort to flank out 
the village of Trugny, but this was not 
the practicable way, as they found. 
We had revealed the enemy’s hand; 
we had information. He in turn rested 
and relied upon his artillery which 
sent over gas where he thought it 
would be most effective, and shrapnel 
and high explosives where he thought 
that they would be most effective. Our 
wounded, earth-stained and _ good- 
natured, crawling through the wheat 
and out of the woods, went filtering 
back through the ravines away from 
the glut of the roads. The tall figure 
of Major General Edwards was seen 
going from command post to post, to 
keep in touch with the situation. His 
own headquarters were at Grand Pi- 
cardie Farm, where a big shell hole 
through the thick walls let in the 
light on the table where he worked, 
and his staff officers had their offices 
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in the stalls of the stable, while our 
155 (long) guns were barking nearby. 

Of course the attack was to be con- 
tinued. The enemy must go. The 
next night a regiment rushed Trugny 
Wood, breaking down machine-gun 
opposition, and driving through the 
thickets almost to the other side of 
the wood, but it was flanked by ma- 
chine-gun fire which neither artillery 
fire nor rifle grenades nor automatic 
rifles nor sniping could overcome. The 
engineers of the Twenty-sixth made an 
equally audacious supporting move- 
ment toward Trugny, in which the 
leadership of one officer was conspicu- 
ous; and they held tenaciously to 
their ground. We had made the enemy 
pay; we had silenced many of his guns, 
but not enough. We must try again. 


OWEVER tired the New Eng- 

landers and Pennsylvanians were 
they would keep at it until they had 
the wood and the two villages. As 
the result of our attacks and our per- 
sistent fire and our preparations the 
Germans withdrew and the spring was 
in tired legs again as we took up hot 
pursuit. The motor machine-gun bat- 
talion of the Twenty-sixth, taking the 
place of cavalry, was given the right 
of way through the troops by Major 
General Edwards. Disregarding every- 
thing but speed, it hurried on to the 
Jaulgonne-Fere-en-Tardenois road, 
where it posted itself in face of the 
enemy’s machine guns and held its 
position—a very brilliant stroke with 
all the romance of any cavalry charge. 


HAT night the pushing Twenty- 

sixth was in touch with the next 
line of defense of the Germans and -it 
and the brigade of the Twenty-eighth 
were relieved by the Forty-second 
Division, which had come from its suc- 
cessful resistance to the German offen- 
sive of July 15th. The taking of 
Epieds and Trugny and Jaulgonne, as 
part of the operations of the other 
Allied troops, closed the first stage of 
the fight for the salient. 


HE Marne salient was no longer a 
pocket. It was a bow. The next 
stage in the advance would be the 
River Ourcq. For eight days now the 
Twenty-sixth had been actively en- 
gaged, always under fire. When it was 
not attacking it was in pursuit or pre- 
paring for attack. There had been no 
-rest for officers and men; all New Eng- 
land wanted was to wash off the ac- 
cumulated dust of those eight days 
and to sleep. But in the tired eyes of 
gaunt figures staggering with fatigue 
there was the gleam of victory. 


All censorship in connection with 
the A. E. F. ceased on July 2, four 
days after the treaty of peace had 
been signed. 
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BACK IN AMERICA 
(Continued from Page 6) 
I know it wasn’t only child’s talk to 
what an expert can do. 

I been honored in public, Joe. 
Couple of days ago there was a parade 
of veterans and others, which ought 
to have been on the 4th of July but 
wasn’t, ‘count of there not being 
enough back from France. When our 
gang had hit town they was enough 
and so we was hauled out to parade, 
which is a thing I could have done any 
time in the last couple of years. My 
idea of a regular welcome home is lots 
to eat and lots of time to sleep between 
eats, but the women folks specially 
was set on seeing their heroes parade. 
Jess says she would never speak to me 
again ‘less I would march with my full 
pack and tin lid and rifle and all, but 
I tells her she better get ready to 
keep a long silence, since I had turned 
in the pack and rifle on my discharge. 


OU’D of laughed to seen us, Joe. 

We started from in front of Wil- 
liams’ store and marched down Main 
Street to the Square and around that 
a couple of times and then broke up 
for reireshments. Like all parades we 
was an hour late in beginning, but 
about noon we was off, Charlie Young 
on his truck horse being Grand Mar- 
shal and Hal Robb walking like Gen. 
Pershing at the head. Then comes 
our company, in column of fours, 
solemn as boiled owls and twice as hot 
in those tin lids. Old Judson was to 
march as the G. A. R. but he wasn’t 
able, owing to the hot weather mak- 
ing his bullet leg twitch. Behind us 
comes the town Fire Company drag- 
ging the new chemical engine, and be- 
hind that a long line of Red X girls 
and other war workers. 

Well, except for the kids and dogs 
which was keeping step to the Musi- 
cians’ Simphony Band and getting un- 
der my feet, me being right guide, we 
was swinging along fine, down Main 
Street, with everyone waving lots of 
flags and calling our names at us, and 
the blacksmith in his door waving a 
red hot horseshoe. When we came 
opposite old Judson’s house, there he 
was in a rocking chair on the porch 
with his game leg on a stool. He had 
on his full uniform. Charlie Young 
gives us eyes right, the officers all 
salutes, and the color-bearer dips the 
flag, which we told him after was not 
regulations but all right this time. 
Well, this was too much for old Jud, 
and he whips his leg off the stool, hops 
to his feet stiffer than a telegraph pole 
and pulls off about the snappiest salute 
I seen yet. I ain’t the weepy sort, Joe, 
as you know, but something sort of 
choked me in the throat then, and I 
got a sudden new feeling about the old 
Blue and Gray fellows. 

Just when I was feeling solemn like 
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that, something happened, like it 
mostly does as soon as I feel solemn. 
A woman in back hollered, “Oh, my 
new shoes!” and a fireman shouts, 
“Durn it, she’s busted.” We all turns 
around, thinking he means the woman 
was busted, but it wasn’t her, it was 
the fire engine, which had sprung a 
fine leak and all the chemicals was 
hurrying out and splashing all over 
the white spats of the Red X girls be- 
hind the firemen. The parade stopped 
and after considerable talk, during 
which one guy sat under the engine 
with his hand over the hole so as not 
to waste any chemicals, they pulled 
the engine off to one side and sent for 
the plumber. I hope there ain’t any 
fires till the plumber gets back from 
France. 


S° we marches to the Square, where 

the women deployed and produced 
ice cream and cake, and the last I 
knew I was sitting in the shade under 
a tree with a saucer on one knee and a 
glass of lemonade on the other, and 
my mouth full of cake, telling a dozen 
women how we raided the Boche 
trenches at night and thinking that 
the war ain’t over just because peace 
has been signed. Then I guess they 
must have left me, because pretty soon 
I knew I had been taking a nap. It’s 
for days like that I am hanging on to 
my Government insurance. 

Guess I’ll go over to the factory to- 
morrow to see about the old job. I'd 
like to hang around and loaf for a 
month or so, but the bank book would 
holler for help. 

I suppose -you been waiting all 
through this letter for me to say 
something about May, hey, Joe? Oh, 
I know you, Joseph, and I ain’t forgot 
all you told me one night at the Rose 
Estamint, either. Well, Joey, May is 
healthy and happy, seeing as much as 
she does of Shrimp Myers. He is 
around to call on her most every night. 
No, he ain’t, Joe, I’m kidding you. 
There ain’t a soul in town ever calls 
on May. Shrimp is back East, loafing. 
May is coming on a picnic with us 
Sunday, got up by the wife to intro- 
duce me to my boyhood friends as the 
man who won the war. I'll tell May 
a couple of things about you then, old 
kid. Better write soon and ask me what. 

All I have to say is said now, Joe, 
and I am going to stop. I could tell 
lots more if I knew what to say, but 
it is getting too much trouble even to 
think on anything for more than a 
minute now. Give Shorty a bat on the 
ear for me, and tell him not to forget 
that he still has my left shoe of my 
extra pair, which he borrowed the day 
his busted, leaving me with only the 
right, which ain’t so handy as two. 

Good-bye, Joe, with best to all, and 
hoping they get back soon with the 
honorable in their pockets —Watt. 
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IN TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 
(Continued from Page 20) 
that he must not tell a lie, cheat, or de- 
ceive, but keep every trust sacred. A 
scout is loyal to all to whom loyalty is 
due, including his Scout leader, his 
home, his parents, and his country. 
Furthermore, a Scout is helpful, pre- 
pared at all times to save life, help 
injured persons, and do at least one 
good turn daily. A Scout is friendly 
to all, a brother to every other Scout. 
A SCOUT is courteous, especially to 
women, children and old people, 
and he must not take any pay for being 
courteous. A Scout is kind to animals 
and does not kill or hurt any living 
creature needlessly. A Scout is obedi- 
ent. A Scout is cheerful, even when 
facing hardship and drudgery. A 
Scout is thrifty. He works faithfully, 
wastes nothing and makes the best use 
of his opportunities. A Scout is brave 
and does what he knows is right, in 
spite of jeers and threats. A Scout is 
clean in body and thought, stands for 
clean speech, clean sport, clean habits, 
and travels with a clean crowd. Final- 
ly, a Scout is reverent toward God. He 
is faithful in his religious duties, and 
respects the convictions of others in 
matters of custom and religion. 
Despite the enormous _ enroll- 
ment, the organization is yet in its in- 
fancy. The recent drive for associate 
members created a supporting financial 
auxiliary of almost a million men and 
women who have pledged themselves 
to stand behind Scoutcraft, to help it in 
every possible way, to support it year 
in and year out in its endeavor to ex- 
pand, to grow until it shall embrace 
the greater portion of boys of Scout 
age who are not yet in khaki. 
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BRINGING THEM HOME 
(Continued from Page 18) 
German sharpshooter. He was an ar- 
tillery observer and was making notes 
at the time. Colonel Peart has that 

very precious notebook. 

The Navy Department has been 
phenomenally successful in getting the 
men home, as successful in fact as it 
was taking them over. It hasn’t lost a 
man. The nearest to a catastrephe 
took place January 1. The Northern 
Pacific, sister ship of the Great North- 
ern, hastening to Hoboken to get her 
troops in for New Year’s dinner, ran 
into a heavy fog, and a heavy sea buf- 
feted her aground off Fire Island. The 
seas pounded her and it was thought 
for a time that she would break to 
pieces and that her crew and almost 
3,000 troops, including nurses and 200 
wounded would be lost. The Coast 
Guard and navy craft went to the 
rescue. The entire personnel was in 
imminent peril when a breeches buoy 
and “trolley boats” were rigged. The 
latter consisted of a life boat so strung 
with lines that it would slide on the 
life line to shore. The raging seas 
overturned two of these boats and 
threw thirty-eight persons, including 
some wounded, into the water. Life 
savers rescued them. After two days 
of struggle all on board were saved 
and later the transport was floated 
and again placed in service. 

May and June of this year have 
been banner months in the return of 
troops. In May the Navy brought 
back 333,303 and in June 340,000 
came home. The record going over 
was during July, 1918, when 305,407 
were rushed abroad to “save the world 
for democracy.” 

“Transporting is a_ great life,” 
sighed a skipper of one of the big ones 
recently as he gazed sadly at the 
rapidly receding view of the Pierre 
Noire lightship, guardian of Brest har- 
bor. A real live North Carolina wild- 
cat (official mascot of the division of 
that name) had just got loose and as 
a result of it two gobs and four dough- 
boys, badly lacerated, were in the sick 
bay. In addition to the wildcat there 


was a goat, German police dog, three 
cats and a Belgian canary on board. 


“UNCLE SAM’S INSURANCE”. 
(Continued from Page 8) 

Notwithstanding the reinstatement 
ruling, service men must bear in mind 
that while they have the opportunity 
again to put their policies in force, if 
the insurance becomes lapsed at the 
end of the calendar month, death 
claims will not be paid if death should 
occur before reinstatement of policy. 
Premiums should be kept up to in- 
cure the safety of the policy, hence 
the slogan: “Don’t Fall Behind.” 

While these provisions are most 
generous, and will provide opportunity 
for many men to reinstate who other- 
wise would lose the great privilege of 
Government insurance, every man 
should make his best effort to keep 
his insurance paid up every month. 
Insurance once lapsed can be rein- 
stated only by the payment of all past- 
due premiums, and, generally speaking, 
it is a much easier matter to pay a 
small sum regularly each month than 
to pay a much larger sum in past-due 
premiums, 


UT while insurance conservation is 

a very large part of the work with 
which the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance is charged it by no means repre- 
sents all of the Bureau’s work for the 
discharged service men. 

The Bureau provides compensation 
and free medical attention to all men 
discharged from the service and who by 
reason of their miltary service are not 
in fit physical condition to enter into 
gainful occupation. 

Just before the adjournment of the 
last session of Congress a bill was 
passed which provided $9,000,000 
which is to be used by the Treasury 
Department for the purchase and 
equipment of hospitals wherein sol- 
diers who are disabled by reason of 
military service will receive free treat- 
ment. For this purpose the War De- 
partment has turned over to the Treas- 
ury Department hospitals at Camp 
Cody, New Mexico; Camp Hancock, 
Georgia; Camp Joseph E. Johnston, 
Florida; Camp Beauregard, Louisiana, 
Camp Logan, Texas, Camp Fremont, 
California, andat Perryville, Md. Asum 
of $750,000is to be expended for enlarg- 
ing and improving these hospitals. 

A hospital for nervous and mental 
cases has been taken over at Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin, and another at Dans- 
ville, New York, for similar cases. A 
sanatorium has been opened for tuber- 
culosis cases at Camp Sevier, Green- 
ville, South Carolina; and it is con- 
templated that a hospital to cost $900,- 
000 will be built at Norfolk, Virginia, 
and $1,500,000 will be expended for 
building a hospital at Dawson Springs, 
Kentucky. A hospital to cost $550,- 
000 in or near the District of Colum- 
bia, and one at Corpus Christi, Texas, 
also are provided for. 





All men who are now disabled as a 
result of their military service and who 
need hospital care will receive treat- 
ment in these various institutions, and 
all such cases should be presented at 
once to the Bureau. 

Besides these cases, any man who, 
at any time within one year after dis- 
charge, develops disability which is 
the result of military service, is en- 
titled to compensation and free hos- 
pital treatment. 

All men who during military ser- 
vice suffered sickness, accident, or 
wounds which later results in disabil- 
ity or death, but whose discharge does 
not make such liability clear, should 
undergo physical examination at some 
time during the year following dis- 
charge. After such examination, the 
case should be presented to the Bureau 
and the right to receive compensation 
will be determined. 





A POST OF THE 
LEGION” 

(Continued from Page 15) 
wants to run the country. No post- 
mortems on that familiar theme, ‘Who 
Won the War.’ We've got policies, 
but we’re not saying much about them 
until after November 11, American 
Legion and armistice day, when the 
first national convention will be held 
at Minneapolis.” 


“STARTING 


66 LJ OW much does this Legion mem- 
bership cost?” a former top 
sergeant inquired. 

“Just as much or just as little as 
you fellows decide you want to put 
into it,” the state secretary answered. 
“A quarter from the membership dues 
goes to National Headquarters to pay 
the expenses of directing the work of 
the Legion throughout the country. 
Another quarter pays for the Legion 
emblem which is going to look fine in 
all the buttonholes I see around me 
here. Those two items are fixed—the 
rest of the expense is up to you. 
Make the dues anything you agree 
upon. Two dollars a year or a dollar 
fifty—it makes no difference to me.” 

More questions followed. More an- 
swers equally satisfactory and sensible 
came right back. Before the meeting 
adjourned fifteen of the ex-service men 
in Farafield had signed an application 
for a post of The American Legion to 
be named in memory of Buck Davis 
who went to a gallant death while lead- 
ing his men against a machine gun 
nest in the Argonne. 

Robby was designated as the repre- 
sentative to sign the certificate at the 
foot of the application and to receive 
the charter which came two weeks 
later, embellished with a wide blue bor- 
der, and officially countersigned by 
Henry D. Lindsley, chairman, and 
Eric Fisher Wood, secretary of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee. 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
it existed. This is one of many cases 
where divorced women have made 
every attempt to get possession of sol- 
diers’ property. 

Then, too, the Effects Bureau has its 
amusing side. A great many men who 
were taken prisoners were listed as 
killed in action and their effects 
handled accordingly. Not long ago 
Frank Upsher, of the New York Police 
Department, called and got his effects. 
He had been reported dead when he 
was a prisoner. He 
nothing missing from his property. 

Last week another soldier rushed 
into the warehouse and said he wanted 
to get his effects before his wife could 
see them. Hastily going through them 
he quickly abstracted a bundle of illus- 
trated French magazines. “My wife’s 
2 Christian lady and these might shock 
her,” he explained with a laugh, exhib- 
iting pictures of Parisian actresses. 
“These magazines worried me more 
than the Germans did while I was in 
prison,” he explained. 

3ut most of the cases are of the 
other kind and each requires a differ- 
ent type of treatment. No hard and 
fast rules can be applied. Recently a 
doughboy died of an operation on an 
incoming transport. His effects, in-| 
cluding a wedding ring, were sent to 
Hoboken. 
from St. Paul, Minn., for the funeral. 
She called on Colonel Danforth and 
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explained that the soldier’s wife had} four thousand francs were found in a 


died but a month previously and that! memorandum book; 


she had given to him the wedding rinc. 
The mother thought it should be 
buried with him. Strictly speaking, 


Colonel Danforth should have require | 


all sorts of documents, affidavits, etc., 

before turning that ring over to her, 
but the Effects Bureau is a place | 
where scissors always are kept hand: 

for red tape in cases of that kind, and 
the mother got the ring. 


EWELRY and items of great in- 
trinsic value are kept separate from 
the other articles. In further refutation 
of the charge that the dead had been 
robbed, Colonel Danforth pulled out 
steel 
thousands of dollars’ worth of jewelry, 
watches, etc. Huge sunts of cash also 


drawer after drawer etn sixty thousand packages of effects. Of- 





} 


have been handled. Sirice the incep- | 


tion of the bureau, $649,809.65 in 
actual cash has been taken from the 


pockets and kits of dead soldiers. This | 


is not back pay, Colonel Danforth ex- 
plained. Like Marciewitz’s centime, it 
has all been sent to the Treasury De- 
partment in Washington, where it was 
later paid to relatives or is held pend- 
ing claimant. In the warehouse in 
Hoboken more than $50,000 cash has 
been discovered which the French and 
British depots overlooked. Money is 
kept in unusual places. More than 





two thousand in 
an old shoe. Most of the money is in 
French bank notes, Colonel Danforth 
said. 


Then he brought out an interesting 
fact showing how relatives value keep- 
| sakes more than money. When the 
four thousand francs were found he 
communicated with the next of kin, 
asking whether French or American 
money was desired. The answer came 
by telegraph. It urged that in no case 
must the money be changed. “We 
don’t intend to change it,” the tele- 
gram read. “It is much more precious 
as a keepsake than as money.” 


The bureau has handled upwards of 


ficial records compiled up to June 2d 
showed 41,000 pieces shipped from 
France alone. Shipments come in by 
scores every day. Colonel Danforth 
answers more than 2,000 letters of in- 
quiry daily and there are at least six 
or seven letters written about each 
package, so the stenographic job is a 
tremendous one. Postmasters through- 
out the country have instructions to do 
all possible to deliver letters from the 
Effects Bureau. They make an ex- 
traordinary attempt to do so. 

The work is increasing to such an 
extent and the packages are coming in 


so rapidly that Colonel Danforth has 
leased another large warehouse in 
Greenwich Street, New York. 

Of one thing the country may be 
certain, Uncle Sam is doing everything 
that he humarly can to provide com- 
fort and solace to those near and dear 
to the men who made the supreme 
sacrifice that “democracy should not 
perish from the face of the earth.” 


Permanent rank of general in the 
regular army has been asked for Gen- 
erals Pershing and March by the Pres- 
ident in a special message to Congress. 
They had been appointed temporary 
generals during the war. If Congress 
accedes, the total number of perma- 
nent rank generals in American history 
will be raised to six. The other four 
were Washington, Grant, Sherman and 
Sheridan. The President also asks 
permanent rank of admiral for Ad- 
mirals Benson and Sims. There have 
been but three admirals of permanent 
rank—Farragut, Porter and Dewey. 


Officers, 700 of them, slept in steer- 
age, coming home on the Northern 
Pacific transport. The Manchuria 
brought seventy soldiers’ _ brides, 
among them the wife of Liutenant R. 
E. Tillery, daughter of Baroness Vic- 
cola de Chartier, of Nantes. 
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The , 


$2.00 per year We Sior 


—issued every Friday—costs you only one dollar. Be- 
come a subscriber at once. The American Legion 
is your organization; the American Legion Weekly 
is the printed exponent of the Legion’s ideas and ideals. 


If you are not a member and want to know what the men and 
women who served the United States in the great war are doing now, 
pin a two-dollar bill to the coupon attached for a year’s sub- 
scription. 
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Roofings you can depend upon 





Everlastic Multi-Shingles. The newest thing in roofing 
—four shingles in one. Tough, elastic, durable. 





Made of high grade water-proofing materials and 
surfaced with crushed slate in art-shades of red or 
green. When laid they look exactly like individual 
shingles and make a roof worthy of the finest build- 
ings. Weather and fire-resisting to a high degree. 
Need no painting. 


If you 
are going to roof— 


A factory building 
A farm building 
A. boat-house 


Your home 

Your garage 

Your summer cottage 
—or any other sleep-roofed building 


Then get all the facts 


on Everlastic Roofings before you decide what 
type of roof to use. 

You will find that Barrett Everlastic Roofings 
combine four points—that you cannot afford to 
overlook in selecting your roof—(1.) Low cost. 
(2.) Artistic appearance. (3.) Fire resistance. 
(4.) Exceptional durability. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles. Same material and art- 
finish (red or green) as the Multi-Shingles, but made 
in individual shingles; size, 8x 1234 inches. A fin- 
ished roof of Tylike Shingles is far more beautiful 
than an ordinary shingle roof and, in addition, costs 
less per year of service. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing. ‘The most beautiful 
and enduring roll roofing made. Surfaced with 
crushed slate in art-shades of red or green. Very 
durable; requires no painting. Nails and cement in 
each roll. 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing. This is one of our most 

popular roofings. Thousands upon thousands of 
We have space at the right for only a brief de- buildings all over the country are protected from 
scription of the four styles of Everlastic Roofings, 
two of which are in shingle form and two in rolls, 
but we suggest that you write our nearest branch price. It is easy to lay; no skilled labor required. 
for illustrated booklet describing all styles in detail. Nails and cement included in each roll. 


wind and weather by Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing. 
It is tough, pliable, elastic, durable and very low in 
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10 Cent Even the best Tea must be packed 
i right. Every single one of our 
S13Zes ~ rignt. 


famous blends is— 


PACKED ONLY IN TIN TO KEEP THE FLAVOR IN 


Ridgways Ca 


“Sate-Tea First” Un 
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